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Urbem Romanam-a principio Reges habuere. Lider tatem et consulatum 
L. Brutus inftituit. Dictature ad tempus fumebantur; neque Decemviralis 
poteitas ultra biennium, neque Tridunorum militum confulare jus diu valuit. 
Non Cinnz, non Sulla longa dominatio; et Pompeii Craffique potentia cit 
in Cefarem ; Lepidi, atque Antonii arma in Auguftum cefiere ; qui cuncia 
difcordiis civilibus fetfa nomine Princifts lub Imperium accepit. 

Tac. Ann. in principio. 











ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





An Account of the Ifland of Ceylon, containing its Hiftory, Geography, 
Natural Hiflory, with the Manners and Cuftoms of tts various In- 
habitants ; to which is added the Fournal of an Embaffy to the Court’ 
of Candy. TIiluftrated by a Map and Charts. By Robert Percival; 
Efq. of his Majefty’s nineteenth Regiment of Foot. Quarto. 
Pe. 420: 11. 8s. Baldwin’s. 1803. 


HIS account of the Ifland of Ceylon was written before the 
Hiftory of the Cape of Good Hope, by the fame author, which 

was reviewed in. our laft Number, though it did not fall into our hands 
till after the publication of that hiftory. It contains a very elaborate 
and interefting defcription of the ifland, which feems calculated to 
become one of the moft valuable appendages to the Britifh empire in 
the Eaft. Captain Percival, having refided three ycars at Ceylon, 
and having directed his attention, in a particular manner, to the beft 
means of acquiring every fpecies of information, that could throw 


. any light upon its hiftory ; upon its actual ftate ; upon its ftreneth ; 


its natural produétions; its commercial advantages; its local circum- 
ftances; its military and political importance; the cultivation of its 


foil; andthe manners and difpofitions of its inhabitants; and having, 


moreover, enjoyed the beft cpportunities of perfonal obfervation; qua- 
lified himielf, in the beft poffible way,, for the compofition of an au- 
thentic, and moft ufeful, account of a fettlement, at leaft as valuable 
and important, as any of, gur late acquifitions in India; and which, 


‘with proper cultivation and improvement, may increafe, very con- 


fider: sly, in value and importance. 
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In the firft chapter the hiftory of this fettlement is briefly traced 
from its firit conqueft by the Portuguefe in 1505, whole cruelty and 
fanaticif{m exa{perated the natives, and led them to favour the attacks 
of the Dutch, who eftablifbed their dominion in the ifland in 1656, 
to its redution by the Englifh in 1795. While Ceylon was in pof- 

efion of the Dutch they had numerous wars with the Candians, from 

whom they, fucceffively, wrefted many valuable portions of territory; 
until, at length, the latter were entirely driven from the vicinity of 
the fea coaft, and retired to their almoft impenetrable woods and faft- 
nefies in the interior, where they ftill remain, preferving, and not 
without reafon, the utmoit dread and jealoufy of their European 
neighbours. 

The fucceeding chapters give an accurate defcription of that part of 
Ceylon, comprehending the whole of the fea coaft, which is in our 
noftetlion then follows an account of the native Ceylonefe ; and of 
a race of favages, who refide in the woods, called Bedahs or Vad. 
dihs; then comes a defcription of the king of Candy’s. dominions; 
and the laft chapters are devoted to the natural hiftory of the ifland, 
‘The whole is written with impartiality and intelligence; the authors 
having evicently aimed rather te be authentic, uleful, and perfpi- 
cucus In his narrative, than eloquent, elaborate, or profound. We 
fhall fele€&t fome few paflages, that our readers may be enabled to 
form a judgment of the degree of information and amufement which 
they may exp<ét to derive from a perufal of this volume. Our firk 
exact fhall be Captain Percival’s account of the pearl fifhery, in the 
bay of Condatchy, which affords occupation to fome thoufands of 
perfons, during the feafon, which begins in February and ends in 
April. The boats employed in this fifhery carry twenty men, ten of 
whom are divers and ten boatmen, befides a chief, who aéts as pilot. 
Five only dive at a time; when thefe come up, the five others go 
down, and leave them to recruit their ftrength. 


““ In order to accelerate the deicent of the divers, large fiones areem- 
ployed: five of thefe are brought in each boat ‘or the purpofe; they are o! 
a reddith granite, common in thiscountry, and of a pyramidal fhape, round 
at topand bottom,. with a hole perforated through ihe ‘maller end iufficient 
toadmit a rope. Some of the divers ufe a fiowe thaped like a half-moon, 
which they fatten round the belly when they mean to deicend, and thus keep 
their feet free. 

« Thefe people are accuftomed to dive from their very infancy, and fear- 
lefsly defceiid to the bottom in from four to ten fathom water, in fearch of 
the oyfiers. ‘The diver, when he is about to plunge, feizes the rope, 
which one of the ftunes we have defcribed is attached, with the toes of his 
right foot, while he takes heh! of a bag of nei-work with thofe of his le't; 
it being cufiomary among all the Indians to ufe their toes in working or holt 
ing as well as their fingers, and fuch is the power of habit that they ca 
pick up even the {malleft thing from the ground with their toes as nimbly @ 
an European could with his fingers. The diver thus prepared, {eizes another 
rope with his right hand, and holding his noftrils fhut with the left, plung® 


into. the water, and by the affiftance of the fione fpeedily reaches ne 
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tom. He then hangs the net round his neck, and with much dexterity, and 
all poflible difpatch, colleéts as many oyfters as he can while he is able to re- 
main under water, which is ufually about two minutes. He then refumes 
his former pofition, makes a fignal to thofe above by pulling the rope in his 
right hand, and is immediately by this means drawn up and brought into 
the boat, leaving the fione to be pulled up afterwards by the rope attached 
to it. 

« The exertion undergone during this procefs is fo violent, that upon be- 
ing breught into the boat, the divers difcharge water from their mouth, ears, 
and roirils, and frequently even blood. But this does not hinder them 
from going down again in their turn. They will often make from forty to 
filty plunges in one day; and at each pluuge bring up about a hundred oy- 
fters. Some rub their bodies over with oil, and {tuff their ears and nofes to 

revent the water from entering ; while others ufe no precautions whatever. 
Although the ufual time of remaining under water does not much exceed 
two minutes, yet there are infiances known of divers who could remain 
four aud even five minutes, which was the ca‘e with a Caffree boy the lait 
year I vifited the fifhery. The longelt inftance ever known was that of a 
diver who came from Anjango in 1797, and who abfolutely remained under 
water full fix minutes.” 


The only caufe of dread to the diver during this terrific operation, 
is the ground fhark ; and with a view to avoid his attacks they con- 
fult their conjurer before they begin to dive, and pay a religious at- 
tention to all his directions. ‘“lhefe directions, however, as our 
readers will naturally fuppofe, are not always efficacious ; and when, 
in fpite of them, any diver meets with an accident, the ingenuity of 
the conjuror is exercifed in the invention of a plaufive excufe for the 
failure, 


« The addrefs of thefe fellows in redeeming their credit, when any un- 
toward accident happens to falfify their prediétions, deierves to be noticed. 
Since the ifland came into our poffeflion, a diver at the fifhery one year loft 
his leg, upon which the head conjurer was called to account for the difafter. 
His anfwer gives the moit firiking piéture of the knowledge and capacity of 
the people he had to deal with. He gravely told them, ‘that an old witch 
who owed him a grudge, had juft come from Colang on the Malabar coaft, 
and effected a counter-conjuration, which for the time rendered his {pells 
fruitlefs ; that this had come to his know!edge teo late to prevent the acci- 
dent which had happened, but that he would now flew his own fuperiority 
over his antagonift by enchanting the fharks and binding up their mouths, 
fo that no more accidents (hould happen during the feafon.’ Fortunately for 
the conjurer the event an{wered his predidtion, and no further damage was 
fultained from the fharks during the fithery of that year. Whether this was 
owing to the prayers and charms of the conjurer, J leave my European 


Teaders to decide; but certainly it was firmly believed to be the cafe by the 


Indian divers, and he was afierwards held by them in the highef efteem and 
veneration, His merits however in this tranfaction might be difputed, for 
there are many feafons in which no fuch accidents occur at all. The ap- 
pearance of a fingle thark is indeed fufficient to {pread difmay among the 
whole body of divers; for as foon as one of them fees a hark he inftantly 
§'ves the alarm to his companions, who as guickly communicate it to the 

‘ , other 
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other boats; a panic fpeedily ‘eizes the whole, and they often return to the 
bay without fishing any more for that day. The tharks which create all thig 
alarm fomciimes turn out to be nothing more than a fharp ftone on, which 
the divers happen to alight. As falfe alarms excited in this manner prove 
very injurious to the progrefs of the fifhery, every means is employed to 
afcertain whether they are well or ill founded; and if the latter be the cafe, 
the authors of them are punifhed. Theile falfe alarms occurred more than 
once in the eourfe of the laft two or three fealfons.” 


The following is the mode obferved in extracting the pearls from 
the oyfters. 


« As foon as the oyfiers are taken out_of the boats, they are carried by 
the different people to whom they belong and placed in holes or pits dug in 
the ground tothe depth of about twp feet, or in fmall fquare places cleared 
and fenced round for the purpofe; each perfon having his own feparate di- 
vifion. Mats are {pread below them to prevent the oytiers from touching 
the earth; and here they are left to die and rot. As foon as they have paf- 
fed through a ilate of putrefaciion, and have become dry, they are eafily 
opened without any danger of injuring the pearls, which might be the cale 
if they were opened freth, as at that time to do fo requires great force. 

“On the hell being cpened, the oyfter is minutely examined for the pearls: 
it is ufual even to boil the oyfter, as the pearl, though commonly found in 
the fhell, is not unfrequently contained in the body of the fith it-elf. 

« The trench oceationed by the oyfers being left to putrefy is intolerable; 
and remains fo: a long while after the fiiery is over, It corrupts the atme- 
fphere for feveral miles round Condatcliy, and renders the neighbourhood of 
that country extremely unpleafant till the monfoons and violent {outh-west 
winds fet in and purity the air. The nauieous {mell however is not able to 
overcome the hopes of gain: for months after the fifhing !eafon, numbers 
of people are to be feen earnefily fearching and poring over the {ands and 
places where the oy ters had been laid to putrefy ; and fome are now and 
then ‘ortunate enough to find a pearl that amply compenfates their trouble 
in fearching after them. In 1797 while Mr. Andrews was colle¢tor, a 
Cooly, or common fellow of the loweit clals, got by accident the mof 
valuable pearl feen that fealon, and fold it to Mr. Andrews for a laige 
fum. . 

«* The pearls found at this fithery are of a whiter colour than thofe got 
in the zuiph of Ormus on the Arabian coatt, but in other relpects ave not 
accounted to pure or of fuch an excellent quality; for though the white 
pear!s.are more eiieemed in Europe, the natives prefer thofe of a yellowith 
or golden’ caii. Off Vutucoreen, which lies on the Coromandel! coal, 
neai|y oppe.te to \ ondatchy, there tg another fiery; but the pearls found 
there are much inferior to tho/e two {pecies I have mentioned, being tated 
with a blue or greyiih tinge.” 


The fcene difplaye! during the ffhery, as defcribed by the author, 
exhibits no bad fpecimen of Indian manners. 


« Relore we leave the bay of Condatchy, it may be amufing to takes 
view of the va ious objets which moit attract the attention of a tiranget 
during the peail fiiliery§ The remarkable diiplay of Indian manners, whic 
are here feen in all ther varieties, 's, perhaps, the moft ftriking of thelé 
Every caft has ils reprefentatives; the arts practiled by fome, the cele 
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monies performed by others, and the appearance of all, prefent the richest 
repait to the curiofity ofan European In one place he ma ty fee jugglers 
and vagabe onds of every defeription practifi: iy their tricks with a degree of 
fapplene' s and {kill, which appear fupernatural to the inhabitant of a cold 
climate; in another he may obicrve lakeers, Brahmins, Priefis, Panda- 
rams, and devotees of ev ere fect, either mm order to extort charity, or in 
confequence of fome vow, going through the most painful operations with 
a degree of obfiinate resuiution, which a" could icarcely have believed or 
even conceived, had I not been an eye-witnels. I hope it will not be 
thought an improper digreflion from my narrative, if I mention a few of 
thoie circumstances which moti attracted my notice: they are not particu- 
larly connecied with a defeription of Cey lon, but they will certainly afford 
one fource of amufement to the traveller who vifits it. 

« The moft painful acis of penance which the Indians undergo, are in 
order to regain their caft, when they have lost it either by eating things 
forbidden by the rules of their fect, or by having fuch conneétion with peo- 
ple of a dif fferent defcription as is fuppofed to ‘defile them. In this ftate 
they are held in abhorrence by perfons of their own feét, debarred from all 
iniercoutle with them, and prohibited even to touch them. From fucha 
dreadful fiate of defilement they canbe purified only by paying a large {um 
of money, or by undergoing the moft incredible penances. Among thofe 
which I obferved, | flrall mention a few of the moft remarkable. One of 
them will vow to hold his arm elevated over his head for a certain number 
of years, without once letting it down; and this he w.ll actually continue 
to do, till the arm can never afterwards be recovered to its natural pofition. 
Another will keep his hand fhut till the nails on his fingers abfolutely grow 
into the fleth, and appear quite through at the back of his hand. Many 
never {uffer their hair to be combed, or their beards to be thaved: in this 
fate the hair of their heads, which is of a brown or burnt colour, gets 
matted, and appears not unlike the mops we ufe in Europe; or hangs down 
in long difhevelied firings, fimilar to that which grows ona {pecies of French 
lap-dogs. Some will vow never to lie dow. ; while, at the tame time, they 
wear round their necks a large iron inftrument not unlike a gird-iron without 
a handle. 

« But one of the most extraordinary of thefe ceremonies which 1 have 
witneifed is, {winging for their cait, as it is termed. A very high and 
firong poit, or cocoa-tice, is planted firmly in the ground, croiiw ays; on 
its top, another beam is placed in fuch a manner as to turn round 6n a pi- 
vot, and made faft to the upright polt by ropes reeved through b th, like 
the yards to the maft of a thip: and from the end of the tranfverfe beam, 
ropes and pullies are fulpenc ded to hoist up the devotee. He then is brought 
out, attended by a number of people dancing before him; and is led thrice 
round the fwinging poft by the Brahmins and his relations, with loud 
fhouts, accompanied by mutic. In the mean time a theep ts facrificed, a and 
the blood fprinkled ab: ont on the furrounding multitude, who are eager that 
it thall fall upon them. Barren women, in particular, are anxious to catch 
the drops, in hopes of being by this means rendered fruitful; and with a 
view to fecure the efficacy of this charm, they contrive to work themfelves 
up, during the ceremony, to the highett pitch of religious delirium, tearing 
their hair and fhricking in the moft dreadfi il manner. After the facrifice is 
performed, the devotee is placed on his belly flat on the ground; and two 
very large hooks, which ong been previoufly fixed to the ropes me 
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from the end of the crofs-beam, are inferted deep into the flefh of his back 
juft under the (houlders: other ropes are alfo placed under his breaft and 
acrof{s his thighs, to help to faftain the weight of hissbody. He is then 
by means of the ropes and pullies, hoified up to the crofs tree, immediately 
under which he continues fulpended; and in this pofition he is drawn round 
the poft two or three times. During this‘ painful ceremony he repeats a 
certain number of prayers, and continues to throw among the crowd flow- 
ers which he had taken up with him for the purpolfe; the!e are confidered 
as facred relicks,which will keep away all difeafe, and eniure happinels ever 
after; and the furrounding multitude feramble for them as cagerly as an 
Englith mob for money thrown among them.” 

«This ceremony is by no means unfrequent, and [have had occafion to be 
prevent at more than one, during my flay in Ceylon. The laft 1 faw_per- 
formed was at Calumbo in 1799, when the crofs beam broke, and the 
man falling to the greund was killed on the fpot. A moor of the Moply 
caft had previouily obferved to the crowd, who were principally Malabars 
of the fame fect with the devotee, that the timber was not ftrong enough to 
bear the man, and would certainly break. This proving aciually to be the 
cafe, the Malabars affirmed that the Moor had by his predi¢tion bewitched 
it; and in revenge they attacked him with fuch fury, that he would certainly 
have been killed, had not I with a few other European officers and Sepoys 
whom curiofity had brought to the fpot, interfered and refcued him out of 
their hands.” 


In the account of the capture of Ceylon by the Englifh, the pufil- 
Janimity and bafenefs of the Dutch appear in a very prominent point 
of view. After a minute defcription of the capital, Columbo, the 
author obferves ; 


«* Columbo taken all together is, for its fize, one of the moft populous 
laces in India, There is no part of the world where fo many different 
Scltiness are {poken, or which contains {uch a mixture of nations, manners 
and religions. Befides Europeans, and Cinglele, the proper natives of the 
ifiand, you meet ‘catiered all over the ‘own almoit every race of Aliatics: 
Moors of every clals, Malabars, Travancorians, Malays, Hindoos, Gentoos, 
Chinefe, Perfians, Arabians, @orks, Mald vians, Javians, and natives of all 
the Afiatic ies; Perfees, or worthippers of fire, who would fooner have 
their houfes burnt and themielves periih in the flames, than employ any 
means to extingutfh it. There are allo a number of Afiicans, Cafrees, Bu- 
ginefe a mixed race of Africans and Afiatics; befides the halt-catis, people 
of colour, and other races which proceed trom a mixture of the original ones. 
Each of thele different clafles of people has its own manners, cuitoms, and 
language. 

« The language fpoken moft univerially both by the Europeans and 
Afiatics who refort to Colunibo, is the Portuguie of India, a baie corrupt 
dialect, altogether different from that focken in Portugal. It may indeed 
be confidered as a barbarous compound of a number of Indian languages 
combined with feveral European, among which the French is very diitin- 
guifhable. Though this dialect be confidered as the moft vulgar of any, yet 
it isa very uleful and evei neceffary acquilition, as in moft of the fettle 
ments on the coait, particularly thofe which have been in the poifettion of 
the Du'ch, it is common to meet with both Moors and Malabars who {peak 
it. Ou Ceylon it is particularly ufeful to be underfiood; and indeed a 
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oat it, a perfon finds it impofiible to maintain any conver‘ation with the 
Dutch ladies, as they feldom addrefs one in any other, This laft circum- 
fiance a good deal {urprifed me, as in every other place I always found 
every thing accounted vulgar, the particular abhorrence of the ladies. And 
yet.the Dutch ladies at Columbo hardly ever attempt to [peak even in theic 
own ‘families and to their own connections in Dutch, although it is reckoned 
the polite language. Iam apt to attribute their adherence to the vulgar 
Portuguefe, to their habits of frequent and familiar intercourfe with tkeir 
flaves, who ail fpeak this dialeét. 
. Notwithfanding the difficulty of accefs to Columho, and its total want of 
a fecure harbour for large vetlels, {till the richnefs of the diiirict where it is 
fituated, and the variety of articles which it affords to commerce, tender it 
a place of very confiderable trade. It is much frequented on this account 
both by Europeans and the natives of the different coafis of India; and the 
duties on imports and exports bring a revenue of fome confequence to 
Government. it is from this difirict that large quantities of cinnamon anc 

pper, the ftaple {pices of the illand are yearly tran{ported to Europe in 
vellels, which touch here on purpole on their voyage from Madras and Ben- 
gal. A great quantity of arrack is made in the neighbou, hood of Columbo, 
and the other diitrits along dhe weft cuafi. This liquor is {ent to cur 
fettlements of Benga!, Madras, and Bombay; and in return the‘e fend rice 
and other articles with which Ceylon és not able to fupply its own confump- 
tion, A large quantity of coya rope, or cordage, is alfo manufactured here, 
and fupplies of it are fent to our thips on the various ftations in thole feas, 
A number of infer'or articles, the produce of this quarter of the ifland, are 
exported by the Moors and Malabars who refide here for that purpofe. 
Thefe articles are betel-leaf and areka-nut, jaggery, a fort of coarfe blackifh 
fugar, cocoa-nuts and oil, honey, bees-wax, cardamoms, coral, ivory, fruit, 
and a variety of other leffer articles. In return they import .coarle cotton 
cloths and calicees, pieces of printed or painted cloths for women’s apparel, 
coarfe muflins, handkerchiefs, palampoes, ftockings, china-ware, tn, coppers 
and a variety of toys; allo bomeloes, a {pecies of fib peculiar to Bombay, 
and onions from the fame place, where they are rematkably good. 

“ The Dutch exagted a duty of five per cent. on all thefe exports and 
imports, which is ftill continued by our Government.” 


The very important harbour of Trincomalé is fituated on the op- 
pofite fide of the Ifland to Columbo. 

If is a fact, unfortunately but too well eftablihed, that the Dutch 
have, almoft invariably, whenever actuated by revenge, ftimulated by 
jealoufy, or impelled by intereft, diiplayed a cruel, ferocious, and 
vindictive difpofition, moft diferaceful to the Chriflian name and 
character. But the inftance of their barbarity, recorded in the follow- 
ing paflage, may poilibly be.ew to our readers, 


“ The Dutch Government at Ceylen had always a regiment of Malays 
in their fervice. That corps for a confiderable time paft feemed to form 
the ftrength of their garrifons, and were the only troops which either kept 
wp di‘cipline, or dilplayed any fort of bravery in the field. I have already 
Mentioned that it was from them alone our troops met with any oppofition, 
either at Columbo or Trincomalee. They feemed, indeed, to have imbibed 
fych a rooted averfion for the nglith, that there was at firft little appear- 
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ance of their ever becoming our friends. This hatred had been infpired by. 
the ungenerous policy of the Dutch, who endeavoured to fecure their co- 
lonies by cherithing among the natives an implacable detestation of the 
other European nations, and in particular by reprefenting the Englifh asa 
nation of cruel and inhuman tyrants, who carried defiruciion and oppref- 
fon wherever they came. hele baie and unjustifiable arts were not how- 
ever always confined to mere milreprefentation; but the majllacre of fo- 
reigners was at times had recourle to as a meafure of precaution. The in- 
famous affair at Amboyna has through the whole world circulated the 
eternal difgrace of the Dutch name. There is another infiance of their 
abominable policy which is lefs known in Europe, but has excited general 
indignation mm the Eaftern world, In the year 1798, Captain Packerham 
of the Refiftance happening to be with his thip at Timar, one of the Spice 
Iflands which we have lately conquered, he was invited, along with his of 
ficers, by the Dutch Governor to an entertainment. Some circumi{iances 
prevented the Captain frony accepting the invitation: his officers however 
went, and found with aftonifiment and horror, that the Dutch had made 
hofpitality a pretext to obtain an opportunity of affaffinating them. They 
were fet upon without the leaft warning, and the firft Lieutenant and one 
or two more infamou!ly murdered with fome Sepoys who attempted to de- 
fend their officers. The furgeon, however, who was a very {trong man, 
with the aflifiance of a couple of Sepoys, fought his way tothe beach, and 
made good his retreat to the {hip. Upon the furgeon’s reprefenting this 
ba:barous conduct of the Dutch, Captain Packenham inflantly gave orders 
to fire upon the town, and it was in confequence {oon reduced to afhes. The 
Dutch inhabitants, and all thofe who were concerned in the maflacre, fled 
precipitately into the interior of the ifland. Several of the perpetrators of 
the crime were afterwards taken, and fuffered for their treachery. 

« Inthe fame year, an unfortunate affair took place at Ambo} na, where 
the Malays murdered Lieutenant M‘Crae of the Company’s fervice, who 
happened to be quartered there; and feveral more of the Englith officers 
would have fhared his fate, had they not been refcued by the troops. I 
will not take upon me to fay how far the Dutch were implicated in the 
crime; but from their ufual policy, and their conduct on other oceafions, it 
was firongly fulpecied that they had inftigated the Malays to perpetrate this 
favage act.” 


Captain Percival thus defcribes the prefent territory of the King 
of Candy. 


« The dominions of the native prince are completely cut off on all fides 
from thove of the Europeans by almoft impenetrable woods and mountains. 
The paffes which lead through thefe to the coafts are extremely fieep and 
dificult, and Ycarcely known even by the natives them{elves. "As foon as 
we advance from ten to twenty miles from the coatts a country prefents it 
felf greatly differing from the fea-coaft both in foil, climate, and appear 
ance. Ajter alcending the mountains and palling the woods,’ we find our 
felves in the midii of a country not advanced many ftages beyond the firft 
fiate of improvement, and which we are aftonifhed to find in the neigh 
bourhood of the highly cultivated fields which furround Columbo. As we 
advance towards the centre of the ifland, the country gradually riles, and 
the woods and mountains which feparate the feveral pacts of the coyntry be- 
come more iieep and impervious, , 
: . . ie 
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« Tt is in the midfi of thefe fafinefies that the native Prince ftill, pre- 
ferves thofe remains of territory and power which have been left him by 
fucceffive invaders. His dominions are now much reduced in tize; for be- 
fides the whole of the fea-eoafis which were of any value, the Dutch, in 
their various attacks during the laft century, have contrived to get into 
their power every tract from which they could derive either emolument or 
fecurity. Thofe provinces which fiill remain to him are Nourecalava and 
Hotcourly towards the north and north-weft; while Matuly, comprehending 
the difiri@ts of Bintana, Velas, and Panoa, with a few others, occupies 
thofe parts more to the eaftward. To the fouth-eaft lies Ouvah, a pro- 
vince of fome note, and giving the king one of his titles. The wefiern 
parts are chiefly included in the provinces of Cotemal and Hotteracorley. 
Thele different provinces are fubdivided into corles or'diftri¢is, and en- 
tirely belong to the native prince. It is needlels to recount the names of 
thofe divilions which ftretch towards the fea-coaft, and are now chiefly in 
our poffeflion. ° 

“ In the higheft and moft centrical part of the native king’s dominions 
Jie the corles or counties of Oudanour and Yatanour, in which are fituated 
the two principal cities. Thefe counties take the pre-eminence of all the 
rest, and are both better cultivated, and more populous than any of the 
other diltricts, and are difiinguifhed by the general name of Conde Udda; 
condé or candé in the native language signifying a mountain, and udda the 
greate!t or higheft. 

«“ This province of Conde Udda is even more inacceffible than the 
others, afd forms as it were a feparate kingdom of itfeli. On every fideit 
is furrounded by lofiy mountains covered with wood, and the paths by 
which it is entered feem little more than the tracts of wild beatis. ~ Guards 
are ftationed all around to prevent both entrance and efcape; for defonce 
they might feem entirely fuperfluous, did we not recolleét that the perfe- 
verance of the Dutch overcame all thele obitacles, and forced a way into 
the very centre of this natural fortification. 

“ In thediftri@t of Tattanour lies Candy, the roya! refidence and the ca- 
pital of the native prince’s dominions. It is fituated at the diitance of 
eighty miles from Columbo, and twice as far from Trincoma'ee, in the 
mid{t of lofty and fieep hills covered with thick jungle. The narrow and 
dificult paffes by which it is approached are interfected with thick hedges 
of thorn; and hedges of the fame fort are drawn round the hills in the vi- 
cinity of Candy like lines of circumvallation, Through them the only pa:- 
fage is by gates of the {ame thorny materials, fo contrived as to be drawn 
upand let down by ropes. When the Candians are obliged to retreat 
within thefe barriers, they cut the ropes, and then it is impoilible to force 
a paflage except by burning down the gates, which from their gieen fiate, 
and the conftant annoyance of the enemy fheltered behind them, would 
prove an enterprife of time and difficulty. Thele hedge-rows form the 
chief fortifications of Candy. The Mali-vagonga alfo nearly furrounds the 
hill on which it flands: the river is here broad, rocky, and rapid; a very 
firi@ guard is kept on it, and every one who paiies or repaties ts clofely 
watched and examined, 

* The city itfelf is a poor miferab'e-looking place, furrounded by a mud 
wall of no firength whatever. It has been feveral times burnt by Euro- 
peans, and was once deferted by the king, who retired to a more inacce/- 
Uible part of his dominions. It is upon uccafion of the emba!ly of General 

Macdowal, 
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Macdowal, an account of which is fubjoined to this vclume, that any in. 
formation concerning the preient ftate of Candy has been aldlunediels ; and’ 
even then it could be little more than guefled at, as the embatiador and his 
fuite were admitted only by torch- light, and always retired before break 
of day. From what could then be obferved, the c ity confilis of a long 
ftraygling itreet built on the declivity of a hill; the houles mean and low, 
but with their foundations raifed in fuch a manner a the level of the 
ftreet that they appear quite lofty to paflengers. The realon of this ex- 
traordinary taite is to enable the king to hold his aflemblies of the people 
and tohave his elephant and buffalo fights in the fireet, without inter- 
fering with the houfes. When the king pales along the ftreet, none of 
the inhabitants are allowed to appear before their houfes, or the paths on 

a level with them, as that would be attended with the heinous indecorum 
of placing a fubjeat higher than the prince defcendea of the fun. 

«« At the upper end of this fireet, fiands the palace, a poor manfion for 
the abode of aking. It is furrounded with high {lone wails, and confifts 
of two fquares, one within the other. In the innex of theie are the royal 
apartments, and it is there that the court is held and audiences given. The 
exterior of the palace and the reft of the city could be but very partiall 
obferved by thofe who attended General M acdowal, owing to the preffure 
of the crowd, and the dazzling geare of the torches. By every account 
indeed which I have heard, Candy contains nothing worthy of notic e, and 
from the want of either wealth or induliry among the inhabitants it is not 
indeed to be expeéied that any thing could be met witii in this firaggling 
willage to attract the attention of the traveiler.” 


The other towns and parts of the Candian territory exhibit the 
fame appearances of wretchednefs and sriswrag the prince’s autho- 
rity is abfolute; his will is law, and his people are infulted, degraded, 
and opprefled, in every poffible way. The natives of ( Ceylon : are di- 
vided into four cafts, the members of which never intermarry with 
each other. 


« Allthefe four cafis, according to the Ind'an cuffoms, continue un- 
mingled: the fon purtues the profellion of his father from generation to ge 
neration, and love as wel! as ambition is confined to the caft in which a man 
happens to be born. But hefides thele catis, there is here as in other parts 
pf India, a wretched race of outcafis, the martyrs from age to age ot this 
barbarous and unnatural inftitution. Thole who by any crim e, OF neglect 
of fuperititious rites, have, according to the decree of the priefis, forfeited 
their caft, are not only condemned to infamy themielves, but their children 
and childrens’ children to all generations are fappo: ed to thare in the guilt 
and contamination. No one of another caft will intermarry with them; 
they are allowed to exerci! fe no trade or sree nor to approach any of 
the human race but the partners of their miiery; ney if ey oven by acck 
dent touch any thing, it is reckoned polluted and accurfed, As they are 
not allowed to work, they are obliged to beg continually for fuftenance, 
and thus from generation to generation become a dead. w eight on fociety. 
As thefe wretched people are by the iron {ceptre of fuperttition already de 
graded to a flate which cannot be exceeded in vilenefs and infamy, and 
cannot by any good conduct ever retrieve their condition ; fo they have na 
reftraint to prevent them from being guilty of the mofi deteftable om 
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It would certainly be an object worthy the attention of any government to 
attempt converting this loit body of men to fome uleful purpofe; and it is 
plain that the Jifpelling their fuperftitious notions by the introduction of 
another fyfiem of religion, muit be the firft {tep towards effecting this falu- 
tary improvement. 

« Thele people of no caft are obliged to pay the loweft of the other Ca- 
nadians as much refpect and reverence as ea tern fervility ordains the latter 
to pay to the king. Ass traditien among ba: barcus nations never wants a le- 
gend to account for the origin of every inftitution, the cruelty exercifed 
towards the outcalts is justified by the recital of a crime faid to have been 
anciently committed by them. It is told that this race of people once 
formed a particular calt, who were employed as the king’s hunters; that 
upon fome provocation they fupplied his table with human fleih in place of 
venifon; and that upon the dilcovery of this atrocious act, the king doomed 
them to be outcafts from fociety for ever. This ridiculous fable, 1 mention 
merely to (hew the extent to which the natives of the illand imagine the 
king entitled to carry his authority.” 


The manner of catching elephants in Ceylon is very different from 
that obferved in Africa, or in any other country of which we recollect 
to have read. It difplays a degree of ingenuity, perfeverance, and 
courage, on the part of the Ceylonefe, which infpires a favourable 
idea of their character. 


“ For a month or two previous to the elephant-hunt, the natives are em- 
ployed in enclofing a large [pace of ground in the midst of a tope of cocoa- 
trees, and adjoining, or perhaps encompaffing a tank or pond of water, 
The enclofure confitis of large, {trong polis, uiua!ly of cocoa-wood, driven 
firmly into the ground, and fattened and conneéied together by. ftrong ropes 
and the branches of the contiguous trees interwoven. The inclo‘ure is cor 
vered with buthes and boughs, fo as to prevent the polis or the ropes from 
being feen. The way leading into this incloied fpace is by long, warrow, 
and circuitous paths fenced on each fide in the manner already defcribed, 
and approaching in every different direétion, Betides thefe paths, which 
are fufhciently large to admit the elephant, there are various other very nar- 
row ones to allow the hunters to advance towards him and retreat occa- 
fionally without his being able to purfuethem. Within the large enclofure 
are feveral {maller compartments formed with paths leading into them; and 
one ftraight path is prepared at the further end to lead out the elephant 
when he is fecured. The whole has the appearance ot one large laby- 
rinth; and its conftruction difplays a very conliderable degree of inge~ 
nuity. 

“ As foon as all this work, which occupies fome time, is finithed, the 
Moodeliers and other principal men among the Cinglele fet about collecting 
the peafants from every quarter; and a vaft number of men, women, and 
children, furnifhed with drums and other noily in{truments, are {peedily af- 
fembled. The woods are immediately befet on all fides by this multitude ; 
when day light fails them they find their way through the thicks by torch- 
light, and they are furnithed with fire arms to defend themielves from any 
ludden attack of the beafis ef prey which infeit the foreits. The elephants 
ate by this time reduced to great extremities by thirli, as guards have been 
for fome days previous flationed at all the lakes and ponds of water to 
frighten them away; and now they find themielves rowled from their 
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ha: ints in all direftions by loud noiles and the glare of torches. One quarts 
ter alone, the enclofure [| have deleribed, remains unditiurbed, and here 
— are prei ented both with a peaceful retreat and plenty of water. To 

s {pot therefore they all repair, and are frequently compel'ed to haften 
their fieps by the approaching noifes which continually affail them from the 
rear. On coming to the entrance of the paths leading to the enclofure, 
their nat val lagacity enables thew to perceive the altered appearance of 
the place: the fences and narrow paths, where fo little room is left for 
their natural exertion, makes them {uipect that danger is at hand anda 
fnare laid for them; and they begin to ihew eve y 'y nplom of dread and 
conire rnation. No time however is left them f: deliberation, nor any Os 
port unity of retreat ; fen ' - riyhtand the ‘elt, as well as from behind, the 
noile and elamour of enemies immediately prefs upon them. 

« Urged on In this manner, they at length enter the paths, and puth fore 
ward til they reach he large ‘pace of the enclolure. >t foon as they are 
thus tecured, tame e Jephant s are fent in after them, and all the avenues 
fhut, except tho'e narrow naths by which the natives are to approech them, 
The nunters now advance by the/e in all direGions, and ule every means to 
feparate the elephan its, and drive them fingly into the fmalier compart 
menis which are contained within the large enciofure. On this being e6 
fecied, the only thing: that remains ts to fecure them with ropes. . The tame 
elephants are here of the moii eff -ciual fervice to the hunters, ‘and greatly 

afi them in thrown ig ropes row! the Jegs and neck of the wild animals, 
As foon as the wild elephant js made fait with ropes, he is led out by the 
firaight path prepared for the purpofe, and mace fatt to the ftronge {t trees 
on the outfide of the labyrinth. The hunters then renew the fame procefs 
with the reft, till all the elephants within the enclojure are fucceilively fe 
cured. ’ 

It frequently happens t that the elephants when firit caught are very un 
ruly and violent; in which cafe # js neceflary to have recoarie to the powers 
and fagacity of the tame ones. The latter, when they perceive their wild 
brother is unmanageab! e¢, fall io jotiling him, and belabourin ig him with 
their trunks, till fuch time as they have rendered him periectly calm and 
compliant. They are alfo very afiiduous in watching all his motions, and 
ay vent him from m aking an} ‘fudder attack on their keepers. 

‘ In 1797, no lefs than one hundred and fevei ity-fix elephants, taken In 
this manner, were fent over by Adam's bridge from Ceylon to the Contt 
nent. On their way I had an opportunity of feeing thefe_immenfe ani 


mals at the Grad Pals beyond Columbo. One - them was exceedingly 
large and (all, and ‘urpatied in fize even the roy eleph: nt in the poflel- 


fion of the Nabob of Arcot, which I faw near "his palace of Chep auk, 
Thefe animals, though fo lately taken in a wild ftate, a; ppe ared quite trae 
table, fhewed no fymptom*of being milchievous, and readily obeyed their 
ke epers: 

The fuperiority of the eleph rants o! Ceylon does not confift im theit 
fize, (for they are In gener: al not fo tall as tho’e on the : Continent ;) butin 
their greater hardinefs and powers for exertion, in their docility and free 
dom from vice and paffion. The natives are fo potle‘led with the idea of 
the exccilence of their own elephants, as to affirm that the elephants of all 
other pacts of the world make obei‘ance before tbofe of Ceylon, and thus 
in tin¢tively acknowledge their fuperiority. 


‘* Theie lords of the foreft, though from their fize and ftrength fora 
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able to all its other inhabitants, them{elves live in continual apprehension 
of a {ma'l reptile, against wich neither their fagacity nor their prowefs 
canat alldefendthem. This diminutive creature gets into the trunk of the 
elephant, and purfnes its courfe till it finally fixes in his head, and by keep- 
ing him in continual agony, at length torments the ftupendous animal to 
death. So dreadiuily afraid are the elephants of this dangerous enemy, 
that they ufe a variety of precautions to prevent his attacks; and never 
lay their trunks to the ground, except when to gather or feparate their 
food. 

« The ftruggles which the elephants make to prevent themfelves from 
being fecured, and the violence employed to render them tame, produce a 
number of accidents of which fome of them die while others are rendered 
completely ulelefs. Not above the half of thofe driven into the enclofure, 
or otherwife taken, can be preferved from injury fo as te be afterwards ' 
brought to fale. The hunt in 1797 was the greateft ever known.” 


The ichneumon of the Eaft is another curious and valuable animal, 
as will appear from the following account of it, 


« The Indian ichneumon ts a {mall creature, in appearance between a 
weazel and a mungoole, It is of infinite ufe to the natives, from its inve- 
terate enmity to {nakes, which would otherwi/e render every footfiep of the 
traveller dangerous. The proofs of fagacity which I have feen in this lit- 
tle animal are truly furprifing, and afford a beautiful inftance of the wif- 
dom with which Providence has fitted the powers of every animal to its 
particular fituation on the globe. This diminutive creature, on feeing a 
{nake ever fo large, will initantly dart on it and feize it by the throat, pro- 
vided he finds himfelf in an open place where he has an opportunity of run- 
ning to a certain herb, which he knows infiinélively to be an antidote 
again{t the poifon of the bite, if he thould happen to receive one. I was 
preient at an experiment tried at Columbo to afcertain the reality of this 
circumftance. The ichneumon, procured for the purpofe, was firlt fhewn 
the fnake in a clo'e room. On being-let down to the ground, he did not 
difcover any inclination whatever to attack his enemy, but ran prying 
about the room to diicover if there was any hole or aperture by which he 
might get out. On finding none, he returned haftily to his mafter, and 
placing himfelf in his bofom, could not by any means be induced to quit 
it, or face the fnake. Qn being carried out of the houfe, however, and 
laid down near his antagonift inan open place, he inflantly flew at the {nake 
and {oon deftroyed it. He then fuddenly difappeared for a few minutes, 
and again returned as foon as he had found the herb and eat of it. » This 
ufeful infiinét impels the animal to have recourfe to the herb on all occa- 
fions, where it is engaged with a fnake, whether poifonous or not. The 


one employed in this experiment was of the harmlefs kind, and procured 
for the purpofe.” 


Among the birds of Ceylon, the honey-bird and the tailor. bird are 
the m ft curious, particularly the former. 


“ Among a great variety of fmaller birds, we particularly diftinguifh the 
honey-bird. It is fo called from a particular inftin@ hy which it difcovers 
the honey concealed in trees. As if deiigned for the fervice of the human 
fpecies, this bird continues to flutter about and make a great noile till 1t has 
Attracted the notice of fome perfon, and induced him to follow the courfe it 
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points out to him. It then flutters before him, till it has led him to the treg 
where the bees have lodged their treafure. The man then carries off the 
honey, leaving a little for the ufe of the bird, which filently and contentedly 
watches till it is permitted to enjey its reward. As foon as it-has eaten up 
its portion, it renews its noife, and goes in queit of another tree, followed 
by the man, who finds a guide here provided for him by nature. 

“ The tailor-bird is particularly remarkable for the art with which it 
confiruéis its neft. This bird is of a yellow colour, not exceeding three 
inches in length, and flender in proportion. To prevent the poflibility of 
its little neft being thaken down, it contrives to attach it in fuch a manner 
to the leaves of the tree, that both mutt fiand or fall together. The neft is 
formed of leaves which it picks up from the ground; and it contrives, by 
means of its flender bill and fome fine fibres, which it ufes as needle and 
thread, to few thete leaves to thole growing on the tree with great dexte. 
rity. Hence it feceives the name of the tailor-bird. The lining, which 
confifts of down, adds litt'e to the weight of the neft, which is icarcely felt 
en the twig that fupports it.” 


Poifonous fnakes and alligators abound in the woods and rivers of 
Ceylon. But on the other hand, the ifland produces abundance of 
many of the neceflaries and luxuries of life. Cinnamon may be called 
its ftaple produce; it yields pepper; the tea-plant has been tound wild 
in the woods, of a kind equal to the beft tea-plants of China ; the foil 
and climate are congenial to the growth of fugar and coffee ; rice is 
plentiful; fruits and vegetables of all kinds flourifh here; and many 
of the valuable waeds are natives of Ceylon. Captain Percival offers | 
many ufefu! fuggeliions for the improvement of this important fettle- | 
ment, in various re{pects, which are entitled to; and will no doubt ex- 
perience, the attention of our government; and we confider his work 
as a valuable addition to the accounts already publifhed of different 
parts of our Kaftern Empire. 


Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Teftament. 
(Continued from P. 13.) 


UR author having e‘tablifhed the authenticity of the books of 

“the New Teftament, proceeds, in his third chapter, to inquire 
into their infpiration. With refpeét to the hiftorical books, he juftly 
obferves, that this is not a matier of fo much importance as theif 
authenticity ; becaufe a man of veracity may, without the aid of i 
fpiration, faithfully record what he has feen and heard. The miracles 
performed by our Saviour would be complete evidence of his divine 
miffion, whether the hiftovian of thofe miracles were infpired or not} 
and the do&trines which he taught would be the dogtrines of God, 
though committed to writing by the powers of mere men. He con 
tends, however, that the gofpels of St. Matthew and St. John are un- 
doubtedly infpired, becaufe they were written by apoftles, to whom 
our Lord had promifed that the Holy Ghoft fhould «teach them all 
things, and bring all things to their remembrance, whatfoever he had 
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faid unto them ;” but he abandons the infpiration of the gofpel’by St. 
Luke, and feems more than inclined to give up that of St. Mark. 

It is very difficult to enter into argument with him on this fubject; 
becaufe he has not defined what he means by infpiration, and the 
omiffion is not well fupplied by the editor; but whatever be the im- 
port of that word, there is no good reafon to confider it as denoting a 
gift, which was beftowed on the apoftles alone. The number of dif- 
ciples, on whom the Holy Ghoft defcended on the day of Pentecoft, 
was a2 hundred and twenty; and had St. Mark and St. Luke been of 
that number, every argument which is here urged for the infpiration 
of the firft and laft gofpels, would have proved, with equal force, the 
infpiration of the fecond and third. But there is no reafon to fuppofe 
that the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoft were confined even to 
thofe hundred and twenty men. ‘They feem to have been very gene- 
rally beftowed on the firft converts to the faith ; for the apoftles could 
not, otherwife, have defired the multitude of difciples to look out among 


‘themfelves feven men full of the Holy Ghoft, whom they might appoint 


to the office of deacon. Nor were thefe effufions of the Spirit pecu- 
liar to the Fewr/> Church. Lord Barrington has proved with the 
force of demonfiration,* that the various gtits of the Spirit enume- 
rated by St. Paul were very plentifully beftowed upon all the firft 
churches of the Gentiles; and, therefore, granting that St. Mark and 
St. Luke were converted !ong after our Lord’s afcenfion, it is much 
more than probable, that thofe gifts were beftowed upon them, fince 
it is paft difpute that they were he/ps to St. Peter and St. Paul in the 
performance of their apoitolical duties. But if this be granted, furely 
it is incredible that the degree of infpiration, which enabled them to 
preach the gofpel to individual aflemblies, was withdrawn from them, 
when they fat down to write that gofpel for the ufe of the church in 
every age and in every nation, 

Our auihor’s reafoning on this fubje& is often inconclufive, and 
fometimes contradiGtory ; and the whole chepter, when compared 
with that in which he treats of the authenticity of the New Tefta- 
ment, is a piece of very crude compofition indeed. Even the notes 
of the editor are lefs fatisfaétory than ufual; and on one occafion, 
when he differs from his author,t he feems to have forgotten, that St. 
Paul received the gofpel, which he preached, from nene of the evan- 
gelifts, but by immediate revelation from fefus Chrift. He has, how- 
ever, enumerated various authors whom the ftudent of theology will 
do well to confult for that information which he will not receive 
from Michaclis, refpceéting the infpiration of the books of the Ncw 
Teftament ; and on that account his notes are valuable. 

Their value, however, is very inconfiderable, when they are com- 


‘See 





* See his Essay on the Teaching and Witness of the Holy Srirtt, in Bilhop 
Watfon’s TraGs. Vol. IV. 
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+ See P. 86, and Pp. 386, 387. 
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pared with the notes fubjoined to the fourth chapter. In that chapfej | 


Michaelis treats of the language of the New Teftament ; bur though 
he difplays much ingenuity and confiderable erudition, truth compels 
us to fay that fume of the fections, into which the chapter is divided, 
would be worfe than ufelefs, were not the rafh conjectures of the au. 
thor corrected by the found judgment and folid learning of the editor, 
who never contents himfelf with :mdex-reading. 

In the firft fe€tion fome very good reafons are afligned why-the 
New Teftament, or, at leaft, the greater part of it, was written in 
Greek rather than in Latin, or any other language which was {poken 
at the commencement of the Chriftian era, In addition to them we 
beg leave to obferve, that the Greek was then more generally under. 
ftood than any other language; that the Holy Ghoft forefaw that it 
would be of lor ger duration, as a /iving language, than the Latin, 
which alone had any pretence to rival it; and that it is poflible to 
write, on abftra&t fubjeéts, with greater precifion in Greek than in 
Latin, or any other language, perhaps, that has yet been {poken by 
man. The number of books too that have been preferved in the 
Greek language, to which thofe in the Latin tongue bear a very fmall 
proportion, gives the modern interpreter of the facred text much 
affiftance, which he could not otherwife have had, in afcertaining the 
fenfe of an obfcure paflage. 

The Greek of the New Teftament, however, is not always pure; 
and Michaelis points out, with confiderable accuracy, the varions 
fources whence its unclaflical words and phrafes have been derived. 
This, fo far from beiag an objeétion to its authenticity, or to the in- 
fpiration of its writers, he fhews to be a very {trong argument in fup- 
port of both. Of the advocstes for the purity of the New Teftament 
Greek, Mr. Marth enumerates only Pfochenius, Stolberg, Schmid, 
Georgi and Blackwall; and no other at prefent occurs to us, who has 
any claim to be confidered as a fcholar. On the other hand, Lra/fmus, 
Luther, Melanéihon, Camererius, Beza, Drufius, Cafaubon, Glaffius, 
Gataker, Solanus, Oiecarius and Vorflius, together with Origen ané 
Chryfoflom, exprefsly admit that the language of the New Teftament 
is net claffical, but fewifh Greek, abounding with Hebraifms, 
Rabbinifms, and Syriafms. ‘The attempts which have been made by 
modern infidels to deduce from this fact an argument againft the in- 
fpiratian of the apoftles and evangelifls, are fhewn by our author to 
have no force ; but perhaps the frbjeét has never been more ably 
handled than by Warburton in his Doctrine of Grace. In that work 
the fophifms of Shaitefbury and Dr. Middleton are completely ex- 
pofed, and what they urged as objections is thewn to be the ftrongeft 
proof that the New Tefiament can be nothing elfe than what it pfo- 
feffes to be. 

From this account of the language of the New Teftament our au- 
thor infers the great importance of oriental learning to the Chriftian 
divine ; and he urges in particular on every clergyman, as a duty in- 
difpenfable, the ftudy of the Septuagint tranflation of the Old At 
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ment, of the works of Jofephus and the elder Rabbins, and of the 
Syriac verfion of the New Teftament. To evince the importance 
of fuch ftudies, he a€tually interprets, through the feveral fections of 
this long chapter, a variety of texts, which he confiders as unintel- 
ligible to him who is ignorant of Hebrew, Syriac, and the other 
dialects of the eaft; but, unfortunately, his learned editor proves, 
with the force of demonttration, that nine-tenths of his interpreta- 
tions are erroneous. Indeed the fuperiority of the annotator over the 
author is here fo confpicuous, that we truft no preaching baron, for 
the fake of courting the favour of fuch men as Boetteger, or the late 
Herder, wi!l henceforth have the impudence to reprefent the learning 
of England as inferior to that of Germany; for had we not other proofs 
of the erudition of Michaelis, we fhould have been tempted, by the 

erufal of this chapter, to confider him as one of thofe, who, with 
the help of indexes, make a great difplay of literature by quoting 
works which they never read. He talks of Cilici/ms with as much 
confidence as if he had read a number of books written by natives of 
Cilicia, who underftood no other diale& than their mother-tongue ; 
and he pronounces words and phrafes to be barbarous, though gram- 
matical, only becaufe 4e never met with them in a claffical author ! 

His general arguments, however, in behalf of oriental literature 
are unanfwerable ; and though, trufting to his own knowledge of it, 
he has certainly fallen into many errors, it has yet, in one or two 
inftances, as certainly conducted him to truth, We recommend the 
following interpretation of a moft important word to our methodifts 
and true churchmen. 


« Regeneration—rarlyscoe—admits, in the Greek, of feveral fignifications, 
viz, 1. The Pythagorean tran{migration of a foul into a new body, which, 
in the proper {enfe of the word, is a new birth. . 2. The refurreGlion of the 
dead. 3. A revolution, fuch as took place at the deluge, when a new race 
of men arofe. 4. The reftoration of a ruined fiete. The word is aled in 
one of thefe fenfes, Matth. xix. 28, but not one of them is app'icable.to 
Tit. iii. 5, or the converfation of Chrift with Nicodemus in the third chapter 
of St. John, who has ufed, inftead of the fubitantive, the verb yewnbnvas avuber. 
In both thefe paflages the regeneration is afcribed to water, which circum- 
ftance aione might have led a commentator, acquainted with the language 
of the Rabbins, to the right explanation; efpecially as Chrift himfelf im- 
plies, by his anfwer to Nicodemus, Ch. iii. 10, that he is {peaking of a re- 
generation, that might be expected to be underttood by a Rabbit. Various 
have been the conjectures on the meaning of this expreflion, and opinions 
have been formed on fo important a fubject and fo unu‘ual an exprefion, 
without knowledge of the language of the Rabbins, ér a due regard to the 
connexion. It has been imagined that Chriit intended to expre!s a total 
alteration of religious {entiments and moral feeling, that was to be effected 
by the influence of the Holy Ghoft and of baptifm. But how could Nico- 
demus fuppofe that this was the meaning? By what motive could Chrift 
have been induced to have ufed (to ule) a term not only figurative, but even 
taken in a new fenfe, to expre!s what he might have clearly exp!ained in a 
literal and fimple manner? And with what juitice could he cenfure Nico 
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demus for his ignorance on a fubje&t, of which, according to this explata. 
tion, he could never have heard. it would occafion a Jong and tedious in. 
quiry to enter into a minute detail of the various explanations of this paf. 
fage, and it will be fuflictent to mention that which naturally follows from a 
knowledge of the Rabbinical doctrines. In the language of the Rabbins, 
“to be born again,” fignifies “io be accepted of God as a fon of Abra. 
‘ham, and by following the example of his faith to become worthy of that 
title.” In this fenfe the connexion ts clear, the language is fuch as might 
be expecied towards a maiier in Lirael, and the water, to which Chrifi al- 
ludes, is that u‘ed in the baptifm of a profelyte, to which the Rabbins 
aicribed a {piritual regeneration.” (Pp. 132, 153.) 


If this be a juft interpretation of the paffage, and the arguments 
urged for it feem to be unan!werable, all modern pretenfions to fud- 
den converfion—to inftantaneous regeneration, or what, among the 
methodifts, is calied the new birth, are as dire€&tly contrary to Scrip. 
ture as toexperience. Regeneration is thus proved to be, what the 
dogtrine of our church and of the antient fathers uniformly repre- 
fents it—** admiffion into the church or family of Chrift by bap. 
tifm.”’ 

In the fifth chapter our author confiders the quotations which ap. 
pear in the New ‘Teftament from the writings of the old. Of thefe 
many are inttoduced, he thinks, merely from habit, or as embellifh. 
iments ; and are accommodated to the writer’s purpofe as we accom- 
modate our qiidtations from the claflics of antiquity. Others are 
urged in proof of doétrines; and thefe are always quoted in the 
words of the oriyinal author, and in the fenfe in which he employed 
thofe words. 

This diflinQion feems to be well founded, and the reader will find 
fome good rules by which he may afcertain to which of the two 
clafies any particular quotation belonus. But when the author con- 
tends that no prophecy in the Olid Teftament had a dowd/e fenfe, he 
feems to have forgotten that the jewilh and Chriftian difpenfations 
are hut two parts of one great whole, of which the unity could hardly 
be difcovered. but for their primary and /econdary fenfe of fome pro- 
‘phecies. The fame thing may be faid of the typical adumbration of 
the Chriftian religion under the rites and ceremonies of the Mofaic 
law, an idea which he likewife rejects, without, as it appears to us, 
having duly confidered the fubje@t. That much nonfenfe has been 
written on types, and the double fenfe of prophecy, by a fet of cabal- 
iftic critics who find Jefus Chrift pourtrayed in the character of every 
good man mentioned in the Old Teitament, mult indeed be acknow- 
ledged ; but that there isa logical truth in fome types, and in the 
fecondary fenfe of fome prophecies, has been proved by Bifhop War- 
burton and others, with a ftrength of evidence which nothing in the 
chapter before us wiil ever fhake. Our author indeed, with a candor 
which does him honor, admits, that— | 

« Great diffidence is requifite on our part in our critical explanations of 


the Old Tefiament, nor mult we immediately conclude, that an apotile has 
made 
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made a falfe quotation, becaufe he has applied a paflage in the Old Tefa- 
ment in a /enie, which, according to our judgment, it does not admit. Our 
own ignorance may be the caule of the feeming impropriety, and having 
found by actual experience, and a more minute invefiigation of the fubjeét, 
that many pallages, which other critics as well as my!elf had taken for falfe 
uotations, were yet properly cited by the apoliles, I truft that future critics 
will be able to iolve the doubts in the few examples which remain.” 
(P, 210.) 


In the courfe of this difquifition the author proves that the Old 
Teftament is very frequently, though not always, quoted from the 
verfion of the feventy. He informs us, that Schu!z interred, from 
this circumftance, that part of the Old Teftament verfion, called the 
Septuagint, was not made in the days of the apoitles and evangelilts ; 
but he thews, what is indeed known to every tcholar, that this hypo- 
thefis has not the fhadow of a foundation. Ernefti, on the other 
hand, contends that the apoftles have never quoted from the Septua- 
gint; but as the examples in which their words agree with thofe of 
the feventy are too manifeft to be dented, he fuppofes that fuch paf- 
fages in the Septuagint have been purpofely corre€&ted, according to 
the New Teftament, by the Chriftian tranfcribers, This hypothefis 
is hewn to be equally groundlefs with the former; and very fatisfac- 
tory reafons are affigned why the Septuagint verfion was generally 
quoted where it gives the fenfe of the original Hebrew. The apofltles, 
however, according to our author, have fometimes quoted from a text 
which agrees neither with the prefent Hebrew, nor with the Septua- 
gint verfion ; but the proofs which he urges in behalf of this pofition 
evince nothing but his own extreme inaccuracy. Indeed fuch are his 
quotations, even from works of his own, that we never can implicitly 
depend upon them; and this chapter, like the former, would be of 
very little value, were it deprived of the learned tranflator’s notes. 
The following paflage betrays a degree of inattention almoft without 
a parallel. . 


“ The New Teftament, therefore, affords fufficient evidence that onr 
Maloretic text is in many places corrupted, and {upplies in many caies the 
means of correcting it. But we muft not, therefore, conclude that correc- 
tions of this kind are at all times allowable. Though Stephen, in the {peech 
recorded in the feventh chapter of the Aés, has twice departed from the 
Hebrew text, preferring verle 14, the Greek reading, and verie 4, the Sa- 
Maritan, a vere which in other re‘peéis is exceptionable, no inference can 
be made to the diiparagement of the Hebrew, for thoagh Stephen was a 
martyr, he was not inspired, and St. Luke has delivered ii, not as a commen- 
titor, but as a faithful histnian” (Pp. 22), 222.) 

Though we are not accuftomed to think with much veneration of 
the labours of the Matorites, we are fatisficd that, if their vowel 
points be fet afide, their text of the Hebrew fcriptures will be found 
lufficiently corre&t. But what appears to us molt worthy of animad- 
verfion in this extract, is the affertion thac St. Stephen was not in- 
fpired. He was one of the feven whom the saultitude mutt have per- 
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ceived to be ** full of the Holy Ghoft and of wifdom; he did great 
wonders and miracles among the people ; and he is exprefsly /aid to 
have been full of the Holy Ghoff, and to have feen the glory of God 
and Jefus ftanding on the right hand of God.” This is the record 
of a faithful hifortan, and if it be not fufficient evidence of Stephen's 
infpiration, we know not how the infpiration of any man could be 
proved. The reader, however, needs not be under any apprehenfion 
of the difparagement of the Hebrew text; for, as Mr. Marfh ob 
ferves, in the paflage, where St. Stephen is here faid to have preferred 
the S-maritan, ** the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Greek texts all 
agree ;” and Whitby has proved,* to the conviction of every unpre. 
judiced perfon, that in apparently following the Septuagint (v. 14), 
he has not in rea/rty deviated from the Hebrew. 


** In the writings of Mofes, fays our author, ¢o cross the sea fignifies to go 
the islands of the happy, or the region of departed spirits!” (P. 224.) 


When he hazarded this ftrange affertion, to which nothing in the 
pentateuch gives the flighteft countenance, it is probable that he had 
been thinking of Mofes, as of a mere Egyptian philofopher, and had 
hence inferred, without confulting his writings, that he employed cer- 
tain phrafes as they are faid to have been employed in the moft antient 
myfteries. 


“ The Egyptians, fays Warburton, like the reft of mankind in their de- 
feription of the other world, ufed to copy from fomething which they were 
well acquainted with in this. In their funeral rites, which was a matter of 
greater moment with them than with any ether people, they ufed to carry 
their dead over the Nile, and through the Marth of Acherufia, and there 
put them into fubterraneous caverns; the ferry-man employed in this buf- 
nefs being, in their language, called Charon. Now in their mysteries, the 
defcription of the paflage into the other world was borrowed, as was natw- 
ral, from their funeral rites. So that the Charon delow might very well 
refufe to charge his boat with thofe whom his namelake adove had not ad- 
mitted.” + 


We recommend to our readers, with fome confidence, the laf 
fe&tion of the chapter under review. They will find it proved there 
that the Rabbinical mode of quotation was adopted by the writers of 
the New Teftament, and that it accounts for many of the apparent 
inaccuracies with which infidels have fo often charged their quo- 
tations. 

'f here was lately a race of very pious perfons, and perhaps it is not 
even yet extinct, who were greatly alarmed on hearing that in the 
various manufcripts and antient verfions of the New Teftament,' 
many thoufands of different readings are to be found; and that it is 
Often difficult to decide which reading is that which was written of 
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* See his annotations on the feventh chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
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diftated by the infpired author. To fuch perfons we r:commend an 
attentive perufal of the fixth chapter of the work before us. They 
will there find it proved, in a very fatisfa€tory manner, that the auvto- 
grapha of the New Teftament muft have been very foon loit or ren- 
dered utterly illegible; that, as fome of the apoftles dictated to an 
amanuentis, their writings, even in their original flate, were not pro- 
bably free from trifling errors; and that of all the various readings, 
which have been difcovered by the induftry of criticifm, there is not 
one which affects the effential principles of Chriftianity. 


« No book is more expofed to the fufpicion of wilful corruptions, than 
the New Teitament, for the very reafon that it is the fountain of divine 
knowledge; and if in all the manufcripts now extant, we found a fimilarity 
in the readings, we fhould have reafon to fufpect that the ruling party of 
the Chriftian Church had endeavoured to annihilate whatever was incon- 
fifient with its own tenets, and by the means of violence to produce a ge- 
neral uniformity in the facred text. Whereas the ditferent readings of the 
manulcripts in our poffeffion afferd fufficient proof that they were written 
independently of each other, by perfons feparated by difiance of time, re- 
motenefs of place, and diverfity of opinions. They are not the works of a 
fingie faction, but of Chriftians of all denominations, whether dignified 
with the title of orthodox, or branded by the ruling church with the name 
ofheretic; and though no fingle manufcript can be regarded as a ferfcct 
copy of the writings of the apoftles, yet the truth lies fcattered in them all, 
which it is the butinefs of critics to feleét from the general mafs.” (Pp. 


263, 264.) 


Our author admits that the number of paflages urged in fupport of 
certain doétrines may have been diminifhed by our knowledge of the 
various readings ; but he contends that there is not one doctrine of 
which the proof is weakened by thofe readings ; and in very fignificant 
language he mentions the effeét which this circumftance has pro- 
duced among his illumined countrymen, whilft he fhews that the 
greateft part of the variations are of no importance. 


“ Weare certain, fays lie, that 1 John v. 7, is a ‘purious paflage,* but 
the do@trine contained in it is not therefore changed, fince it is celivered 
in other parts of the New Teftament. After the moft diligent enquiry, 
elpecially by thofe who would banifh the divinity of Chrift from the articles 
of religion, not a fingle various reading has been difcovered in the two 


— 





* This language is certainly too confident ; but we have no hefitation: to 
fay, with Bithop Horfley, that fuppofing the text genuine, the unity of the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghoft, which 11 teaches, appears not to_us 
to be the unity implied in the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. The dif- 
puted text of St. John, taken by itielf, affords, at leaft in our opinion, no 
Proof at all of that doctrine, which, however, is eftablifhed by the concur- 
Ting evidence of many paflages befides the two quoted by our author. It 
1S eftablithed completely by the form of Chriftian baptifm, which, on the 
Arian hypothefis, would be an impious form, and, on the hypothefis of So- 
cinus and his followers, a combination of impiety with abfurdity—Rev. 
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principal paflages, John i. 1, and Rom. ix. 5, and this very -de@rine, in. 
ftead of being fhaken by ot collections of Mill and Wetliein, has been 
rendered more certain than ever. This is fo ttrongly felt by the modern re. 
formers in Germany, that they begin to think lefs favourably of that (pecies of 
eriticifm which they at firft fo highly recommended, in the hope of its lead. 
ing to discoveries more fuilable to their maxims, than the antieut fyfiem ! 

‘¢ The moft important readings, which make an alteration in the fenfe, 
relate in general to fubjects that have no connexion with articles of faith, 
of which the Cambridge manufeript, that differs mere than any other from 
the common text, affords {uficient proof, By far the greateft number relate 
to trifles, and make no alteration in the fen' e, fuch as xeyw for xo eye, 
Darrwv for raccuv, Kugios for eos, which in aolt cafes may be ufed indit- 
ferently.” (Pp. 266, 267.) 

« The various readings in our manufcripts of the New Teftament have 
been occafioned by one of the five following caufes, 1. The omitlion, addi- 
tion, or exchange of !ctters, fy!lables, or words, from the mere careletinefs 
of tranferibers. 2. Miltakes of the ivanleribers 3 in regard to the true text 
of the original. 3. Errors or imperfections in the antient manuicript, from 
which the tran‘criber copied. 4, Critical conjeclure, or intended improve- 
ments of the original text. 5. Wilful corruptions to ferve the purpoles of 
a party, whether orthodox or heterodox.” 


The author fhews that very few paflages indeed have been wilfully 
corrupted even by Marcion and his followers, who, of all the f{céts of 
antiquity, feem to have been moft guilty of this fraud. It was the 
practice of thefe, and other heretics, to reject im toto fuch parts of the 
New Teftament as did not harmonize with their preconceived opi- 
nions, rather than alter them; which, to any great extent, would in- 
deed have been impoffible. The various fects into which the Chrifs 
tian Church was, at an early period, divided, hated cach other too 
cordially, and kept too vigilant a watch over each other’s conduct to 
permit any great or glaring corruption of what all profefled to confider 
as the fountain of truth ; ; and fuch alterations as feem to have been 
wilfully made, were probably at firft marginal notes explanatory of 
the paflages oppofite to them ; which, through the ignorance or cate- 
Jeffnefs of tran{cribers, were gradually transferred into the facred text, 

‘he author gives fome admirable directions for collating manufcripts, 

- as well as {ome very cautious rules for deciding on the various reads 
Ings; and the whole ‘t chapter has been written, as the learned tranf- 
Jator obferves, with the coolnefs and impartiality,” to which we may 
add accuracy, *¢ of a truly learned critic,” regardlefs of every intereft, 
but the interefts of truth. 

oven the fame character may be given of the next chapter. Itis 
replete with learning ; but the fubjects of difcuflion are litile interefte 
ing to the gentritity of readers, even of readers whofe Jabouis are 
devoted to the fervice of the church. In thirty cight fections the au 
thor gives a critical view of the moft celebrated antient verfions of the 
New Teftament, viz. The Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, Arme- 
nian, Perfian, |.atin, Gothic, Ruffian or Slavonian, and Anglo-Saxon. 


Of thefe verfions he fays that, 
« by 
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« In cafes where the fenfe is not affeSed by different readings, or the 
tranflator might have taken them for fynonimous, the evidence of the Greek 
manu!cripts 1s to be preferred to that of an antient verfion. The fame pre- 
ference is due to the manuJcripts, wherever the tranilator has omitted words 
that appeared of little importance, or a pailage in the Greek original is 
attended with a difficulty, which the tranflator was unable to folve, and 
therefore either omitted or altered, according to the arbitrary dictates of his 
own judgment. On the other band, there aie cafes in which the antient 
verfions are of more authority than the original itlelf. The greatett part 
of thofe, which will be examined in this chapter, furpaifes in antiquity the 
eldeft Greek manuicripts that are now extant; and they lead to a difcovery 
of the readings in the very antient manuteript that was ufled by the tranfla- 
tor. By their means, rather than irom the aid of our Greek .manuicripts, 
none of which is prior to the fixth century,* We airive at the ceriain know- 
ledge that the facred writings have been tranimitted from the earlieit to 
the prefent age without material alteration; and that our preient text, if 
we except the pallages that are rendered doubtful by an oppofition in the 
readings, is the fame which proceeded from the liands of the apoliles. 
Whenever the reading can be preci ely determined, which the tran{lator 
found in his Greek manuicript, the vertion is of equal authority with a 
manuicript of that period; but as it is fometimes difficult to acquire this 
ablolute certainty, great caution is neceilary in colleciing readings from the 
amient verfions.” (Vol. 11. p. 2.) 


Few of our readers perhaps wi!! ever employ themfelves in making 
fuch collections ; but many of them may be called upon by duty to 
compare the collections made by authors with the common printed 
text. We beg leave, therefore, to caution them againft receiving 
with implicit credit all the various readings which may be offered to 
them even by collaters of eftablifhed reputation; for we have here 
feveral inftances of different accounts of the very fame paflage of the 
very fame manufcript, given by men defervedly eminent in the repub- 
lic of letters. Thus, Afleman, in his catatogue of the Medicean 
library, publifhed at Florence in 1752, aflerts that the ftory of the 
adulterefs, John viii. is contained in the Codex Florentinus of the 
Philoxenian Syriac verfion, while Adler, who carefully examined that 
manufcript, aflerts the dire€t contrary. ‘* Deeft certe, fays he, et in 
noftro, et omnibus que vidi utriufque verfionis Syriacae exemplis.” +t 
Speaking of this paflage, Storr, according to our author, obferves that, 
as it ftands in the Paris manufcript, it differs fram the text of Uther’s 
manufcript, from which it was taken for the London Polyzlot. (P. 71.) 
But Mr. Marth, after alluring us that Archbifhop Uther’s manufcript 
has never been heard of fince the publication of the London Polyglot, 
fays,t ‘* 1 have collated the Syriae text, John viii, 1—11, as printed 
inthe London Polyglot from Archbifhop Uther’s manuicript, witn 
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* This is probably a miflake,—Rey. 7” 

t See Mr. Marth’s 3ift note on Seci. xi. of this chapter, 
? Note 41, Seci. ii. of this chapter. ; 
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the text cf the Paris manufcript of the Philoxenian verfion,’ printed 
in Adler’s Verfionis Syriac, p. 57, and found that the fix firft verfes 
agree, word for word, and letter for letter, and that in the following 
verfes are only four trifling differences in fingle words.” Storr indeed 
fays, that the difference between the Paris manufcript and Ufher’s, 
with refpec&t to this paflage, is only trifling ; fo that the inaccuracy of 
the report muft here be laid principally to the charge of our author; 
but when fuch men as he are fo very inaccurate, and when Affeman 
and Adler, with other collators of manufcripts, directly contradi& each 
other, it is furely prudent to receive with fome hefitation the various 
readings with which they prefent us. 

Still we are decidedly of opinion that the Greek text of the New 
Teftament may often be corrected from antient verfions, more efpe- 
cially from the Syriac ; the Sahidic, of which there are two copies in 
the Britifh Mufeum; the Armenian; and the Latin. Among thefe 
our author gives the preference to the old Syriac, called Pefbito; 
though, from his own view of both verfions, we fhould greatly prefer 
the Latin. Both are certainly of very high antiquity, not lower, as 
it appears to us, than the fecond century; and where they differ from 
other verfions, they generally agree with each other, as well as with 
the moft apprceved Gieek manufcripts. Of the various Latin verfions, 
of which there was certainly one in the days of Tertullian, we have 
here an inftructive account. They had beeome numerous before the 
age of St. Auguftine, who ereatly prefers one of them to the reft; 
but that verlion, which has been called the Jtala, or old Italic, if it 
ftill exift, cannot now be diftinguifhed from the others. We think, 
indeed, with our author, that it.could not be the verfion which was 
ufed in Italy that the bifhop of Hippo prefersed ; for it is not proba- 
ble that he was acquainted with an Italian verfion; and the word 
Jtala, which gave rife to the fuppofition, is here fhewn, by very plau- 
fible criticifm, to be an error of the tranfcribers. The ftyle of all 
the antient verfions, which is flill vifible in the Vulgate, is ceitainly far 
removed from claffic elegance ; 

« But, jays our author, the atin of thefe verfions is not therefore to be 
treated with contempt, for though. no fchola: would attempt to imitate their 
ftyle, he may Jearn by their means the language im a greater extent. For 
itis certain that no man can know more than the ha'f of a language, nor 
have an adequate notion of ils etymology, who is acquainted only with 
the {mall portion that is pre‘erved in clegantly written books. Thofe phrafes 
of common life, which aré ufed by men of liberal education at fartheft in 
epifiolary correfpondence, and even the expreffions of the illiterate, are not 
unworthy the notice of philology.” (P. 115.) 


We have quoted this paflage in fupport of the cenfure which we 
have pafied on the author’s prefumption in pronouncing barbarous of 
Cilicifms, certain words or phrafes in the New Teftament, only be- 
caufe he never found them in a Greek claffic. For the reff; his ac- 
count of thefe antient Latin verfions; of the collection of them by 


Jerom ; and of the prefent Vulgate, is equally learned and juft. a 
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# The Church of Rome, and the Proteftiant Church, confider this Vulgate 
ina very different light. By fome it is extolled too highly, by others un- 


jufily depreciated, who {peak with contempt of an antient and excellent 


verfion, upon the emendations and editions of which fo great care and 

ains have been bellowed. Few have preferved a proper medium. ‘Lhe 
Church of Rome 1s obliged to treat this verfion with the utmoft veneration, 
fince the council of Treni, in the fixth feflion, deciared the fame to be au- 
thentic, and to be ufed whenever the Bible is publicly read, and in all dif- 

titations, fermons, and expofitions. Herce feveral bigotted divines of that 
Church, conclude that the Vulgate is abiolutely free from error, and that no 
one is at liberty to vary from it in a tranflation or expofition. But the 
moft fenfible part is of a different opinion, and interpret the words in a 
motlerate fenfe. According to their explanation, authentic fignifies not in- 


fallible, but legal* ; and the council! has not declared this verfion to be au- 


thentic in all cafes, but only in public readings, difputations, fermons, and 
exhortations; that is, no other verfion fhall be read in the Church. The 
words being thus explained, the council of Trent did no more than every 
church has a right to do, with re{pec to a tranflation that contains no errors 
of faith ; and the Church of Rome is the more to be juftified, as it has given 
the preference (o a verfion of the higheft antiquity.”  (P. 128.) 


The eighth chapter is employed on the. manufcripts of the Greek 
Tefiament, which were written before the invention of printing. 
Thefe are undoubtedly of very great importance; for though our com- 
mon text may be, and probably is, more correct on the whole than any 
one manufcript now exifting, yet, as our author obferves, no printed 
edition can be held as authority to decide on the genuinenefs of a con- 
troverted text. Some over-zealous proteftants, by endeavouring to 
conviét the Church of Rome of altering the Greek manufcripts in 
order to bring them to a clofer agreement with the Vulgate, have done 
what they can to deprive even the manufcripts themfeives of this au- 
thority, and of courfe to undermine the foundations of the doctrine of 
Chrift; but it is here completely proved that this charge againft that 
Church is a groundlefs calumny. Some fuch alterations may have 
been introduced into modern manulcripts by thofe Greeks who took 
refuge in Italy from the fury of the Turks, and who, with the fyco- 
phantifh fpirit of their degenerate nation, wifhed to gain the favour 
of the court of Rome; but there is not even the fhadow of evidence 
that any defign was entered into at the council of Florence to corrupt 
the antient manu(cripts. Thofe manufcripts were indeed fo difperfed, 
and many of them, at that period, fo utterly unknown, that no fuch 
defign could have been ecffe€tually carried into execution. 

Of antient manufcripts there appears to our author to have exifted 
four principal editions. | 


= lit. The Weftern edition, or that formerly ufed in countries where 
the Latin language was fpoken, for our modern manufcripts have been 





* This was unqueftionably the meaning of the council.—Rev. 
chiefly 
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chiefly brought from Greece. With this edition coincide the Latin verfion, 
which was made from it, more efpecially as it {tood before the time of Je. 
rou, and the quotations of the Latin fathers, not excepting thole who lived 
in Africa, though Jerom, in his correction of the Vulgate, made frequent ule 
of manvicripts that were written in Greece. 

« 2d. The Alexandrine or Lyyptian edition: With this, as might be 
naturally expected, cuincide the quotations from Ovigen, which Grietbach 
has collated with very particular care, as allo the Coptic vertion. 

« 3d. The Edettene edition, waich comprehends thofe manufcripts from 
which the old Syriac veriion was made. Of this edition we have at prefent 
no manulcripts, a circumfance by no means extraordinary, when we te- 
collect that the Syriac literati had an early p,ejudice for whatever was Gre- 
cian, and that the Eaft, during many ages, that elapied after the filth cen- 
tury, was the feat of war and devaflatios. But by ame accident, which ig 
dificult to be explained, we fad manulcripts in the Weil of Europe, ac 
campanied even with a Latin tranilation, fuch as the Codex Bezse, which 
fo eminently coincide with the Syriac verfion, that their relation{hip is not 
io be denied. All thele three editions, though they fometimes differ in 
their readings, harmonize very frequently ite each other. Toris is to be 
a cribed in a great meaiure to their high antiquity, fer our oldeft manus 
fcripts belong to one [or other] of thefe editions, and the tran{lations them- 
felves are very antient. A reading, confirmed by the evidence ofall thefe 
three editions, is fupported by the very higheft authority, but it mult not be 
confidered as infallible, jince the true reading may be fometimes found only 
in the fourth. 

« 4th, The Byzantine edition, or that in general ufe at Confiantinople, 
aicr this city was become the capital and metropolitan See of the ealiern 
eanpire. With this edition thofe of the neighbouring provinces were clofely 
allied: To it are likewile to be referred the quotations of Chryfoftom, and 
‘Lheophylact, bifhop of Bulgaria, with the Slavonian, or Rultian vertion,” 
(Pp. 175, 176, 177.) 


Of thefe four editions, our author and his learned tranflator have 
cefer:bed no fewer than 469 manufcripts, which have been wholly or 
partially collated ; and of thefe manufcripts the Codex Alexandrinus, 

the Codex Vaticanus, and the Codex Bezz or Cantabrigienfis have at- 
t:a¢ted moft of their attention, To this thefe codices are indeed well 
entitled ; for they are certainly the moft antient manufcripts which 
are now known to exift; and two of them comprehend, each, the 
whole Bible. Both Michaelis and Mr. Marth confider the Codex 
Alexandrinus as the leaft antient of the three; but we are far from 
heing converted to their opinion, Whether it be more or Jefs valu- 
able than the Codex Vaticanus, as we have not collated them, we have 
no right to fay ; but taking for granted the facts here ftated, or data 
on which critics form their judgment of the antiquity of manufcripts, 
we fhould conclude the Alexandrinus to be of at leait equal anciquity 
with the Codex Bezax, which both critics admit to be more antient 
than the Codex Vaticanus. If the extracts which Mr. Marfh gives 
in page 898, from an infcription on a monument ereted in the time 
of the Peluponnefian war, and in page 899, from the antient farco- 


phagus preferved at Florence, be fac-fimiutes, we mult conclude the 
Codex 
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Pe, Codex Alexandrinus to be of the higheft antiquity ; for there is no per- 
Je ceptible difference between it and them, though the letters of Codex 
ee Bezz have very little refemblance to either. 
— To the arguments ot Grabe and Woide for the high antiquity of 
be the Codex Asexandrinus, which arguments are not “here contuted, 
ach Michaelis oppofes the following as determining his judgment. 

« Tconfefls that there is a circumftance which excites a fufpicion, that 
dn the Alexandrine manulcript was written alter Arabic was become the native 
ent language of the Egyptians, that is, one, or rather two centuries alter Alex- 
vt andiia was taken by the Saracens, which happened in the year 640. The 
Tee tranferiber confounds, and that, if 1 am not mitiaken in many infiances, 
nes. the two letters M. and B. an exchange which fiequently takes place in 
— _ Arabic.” (P. 207.) 
ich But does fuch an exchange as this take place in no language but 
not Arabic? We have feen a Greck manufcript written where Arabic wae 
in never the native language, in which the letters M P were frequently 
be fubftituted for B; and who knows that fome fuch confufion of letters 
mn was not frequent in Egypt before the taking of Alexandria by the 
— Saracens? it feems likewtie to be very little probable, that after Ma 
Ai hommedanifm had become the dominant religion of Egypt, and when 
nly there is reafon to believe that the Chriftians of that c untry were 

deeply infected with the herefies of the age, the writer of the Alex- 
le, andrine manufcript would have prefixed to the pfalms the epilie of 
mn Athanafius on their value and excellence. No doubt, this might have 
‘ly been done by fome good Catholic, who, amidft the apoftacy of the 
nd age, ftill revered the memory of the orthodox father ; but how many 
e chances are there againtt the individual Codex Alexancrinus being, in 

the eighth or ninth century, written by fuch a Catholic ? 
ve Jn our author’s account of this manufcript we have a wonderful 
or inftance of German prolixity in the compolition of books. He had 
s, publifhed, in the third edition of his introduction to the New Tefta- 
te | ment, a defcription of the @odex Alexandrinus, which he afterwards 
] difcovered to be defective, and, in fome particulars, erroneous; and 
h he was defirous, as became a lover of truthto corre his errors in 
e the fourth edition. In fuch circumftances, an Enghfhman would 
, either have written a new defcription of the codex, or have altered 
n and enlarged the defcription which he had formerly publithed ; but 
i Michaelis adopted a method of correction different from both ihele, 
e He publifhed his former defcription without the flighteft alteration or 
4 improvement of any kind; but prefixed to it a new defcription fup- 
:, plying its defects, and correcting its errors; by which means he 
y dire€tly contradi€ts himfelf, oftener than once, when treating of the 
it fame lubjedt, i in the fame feStion of the eighth chapter of his work ! 
_ This clumfy contrivance is noticed by Mr. Marth, though he felt not 
e himéelf at liberty, in performing the duties of a tranflator; to mpi ove 
Mf the plan of his author. 
e Since the fe&s of modern miffionaries and true shee men atofe, we 
¥ have 
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have repeatedly had occafion to exhort our national clergy to pay | 
more attention, than feems generally to be paid, to. the works of an. | 
tient Chriftian writers, whether deemed orthodox or heretical. In the 
ninth chapter of the work before us the reader will find fome very 
cogent arguments to enforce our exhortations. Michaelis, who values | 
the fathers, as we do, not for their opinions, which are often crroneous, | 
but for the teftimony which they bear.to important matters of fad, 
has proved, with complete evidence, that the true reading of a parti. 
cular. text of feripture may often be afcertained, with greater confi. 


sdence, from the writings of an Origen, a Clemens Alexandrinus, or an 


Ephrem, than from the moft antient manufcript of the New Tefta- 
ment, which is now in exiftence. To this excellent chapter we have 
nothing to object: it is learned, rational, and candid. 

To the tenth chapter the fame charaéter cannot be allowed. The 
fubject under difcuffion is conjeural emendation of the Greek Teftament; 
a defperate remedy, to which, as the learned tranflator well cbierves, 
-Fecourfe ought never to be had, but when the difeaie is otherwife in- 
curable, Such was the cafe of the very few manutcripts which the 
editors of ‘the firt printed Bibles had an opportunity to collate; but 
it is far otherwife now ; and no reading ought to be admitied which 
is not authorized by fome .antient manuicript, fome antient verfiof, 
or the teftimony of fome ecclefiaftical writer of eftablifhed charaGer, 
It is true that our authcr reprobates in the fevereit terms ieslogical 
conjediure, or protefled emendations according to what is called the 
analogy of faith; but between theological and critical conjcdture the 
boundary is not diflinctly marked, and it is not poffible fo to mark it, 
Every (criptural critic is likewile a divine, and every divine favours a 
particular fyftem. 

In the eleventh chapter there is nothing worthy of particular no- 
tice; but the twelfth is a valuable morfel of criticifm. The reader 
will find in ita very fatisfatory review of the principal editions of the 
Greek Teftament which have been publhifhed fince the revival of learn-y 
ing aud the invention of printing. Among thefe the Complutenfian 
edition, the various editions by Erafmus, by Stcphens, and by Beza; 
the editions of Colinzus, of Bifhop Fell, of Mill, of Benvel, of Wet- 
flein, of Griefbach, of Marthci, and of Birch, claim moft attention 
both from our author and from his excellent tranflator. In the courfe 
of their difquifitions, they have made it very apparent that Erafmus 
tranilated occafionally from the Latin verfion ; that Stephens fome- 
times applied conjectural criticifm to the facred text; and that Beza, 
with the good faith of modern Calvinifts, introduced, at leaft, into his 
firft edition, fuch readings as favoured his peculiar notions; though 


different readings were authorifed by ten times the number of antient 


manufcripts. Of all the editions which have yet been publifhed, the 
text of Griefbach’s feems moft worthy of confidence; for it app ars 
from this review, that the learned editor admitted not into it a fingle 
word or phrafe, for which he had not fome antient and unqueftionable 


authority. It is indeed an edition of the Chriftian {criptures, which, 
as: 
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as it may be republifhed at no great expence, ought to have a place 
in the library of every clergyman ; whilit the more voluminous editions 
of Mi!l and Wetftein are calculated only for thofe who have leifure 
and inclination to devote their time to facred criticfm. In comparing 
the merits of thofe two celebrated editions, Michaelis, with the learn- 
ed world in general, gives the preference to that of Wetftein; though 
he convicts the editor of many inaccuracies, and more than infinuates 
that his judyment is occafionally warped towards the Socinian mode of 
criticifm. Mr. Marth, without inquiring into Wettftein’s theological 
opinions, very ably defends his critical integrity, and convicts Michaelis 
of inaccuracy himfelf in almoft every objection which he has made to 
the accuracy of Wetftein. 

In the thirteenth chapter, which concludes the firft part of this 
elaborate and valuable work, the lefs learned reader will receive much 
curious information concerning the marks of diftinétion, and divifions 
of the Greek ‘Teftament. The various points, which have a placein 
the printed editions, are all modern; and our author gives concife, 
and, with the aid of his tranflator, a fatisfactofy hiftory of them; 
fhewing that difficulties may often be removed from the fcriptures, 
merely by a change of the punctuation, which is of no authority as 
being no part of the original text. The Iota fubfcriptum, and the 
Spiritus afper, are likewife fufpicious in manufcripts profefling to be 
antient; and all the accents of the New Teftament are clearly proved 
to be fpurious. Both Michaelis and Marfh, however, are of opinion 
that the antient as wel] as modern Greeks read and {pake by accent ; 


and many authorities are quoted to prove that the antients atcended to 


accent without violating quantity ; but this is a queftion, which learn- 
ing alone cannot decide. Is it poflible to place an accent on a fhort 
vowel without lengthening the found of that vowel? Thofe, who have 
the beft mufical ear, and who have paid particular attention to the 
ftru€ture of the larynx, and the modulation of the human voice, feem 
to be agreed that it is not; and what is in itfelf impoffible was cer- 
tainly not performed by the antient Greeks. When profeffor Reiz 
declared that he heard a Greek -prieft ‘* raife the tone of his voice 
without lengthening the found when he pronounced a fhort fyllable 
which had an accute accent,” he doubrlefs faid what he believed to be 
true. We queftion not his authority, but the delicacy of his ear; for 
we know, by experience, that the pricft would tel! him that he had 
not lengthened the fyllable ; and if the profeflor was not accuftomed 
to meafure mufical or voca! founds, or had not an ear capable of fuch 
an operation, he would naturally give credit to his informer. The 
writer of this article has heard a Greek ecclefiaftic and a very learned 
Hungarian read Homer; and they both affirmed that they had not 
lengthenéd the fhort fyllables, on which they placed the accute accent; 
but he took the liberty not to believe them, becaufe his own ear and 
the ears of other people more accuftomed to the meafuring of founds, 
aflured him that the affirmation was falfe. The cafe is fac otherwife 
with refpe&t to what is called the Englifh accent. By it.the tone is 
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neither raifed nor lowered ; and when the ftroke is given to 4 cotify. 
nant, the ffre/s may be very diftinétly marked, and yet the /ydable be 
pronounced in the fhorteft time poffible. 


(To be continued. ) 


An Account of the Travels into the interior of Southern Africa. In which 


1s confidered the importance of the Cape of Good Hope to the different 
European Powers, as a Naval Miltary Statien; as a Point of Se- 
curity to our Indian Trade and Settlements during a War, and asa 
Territorial Acquifttion and Commercial Emporium in time of Peace: 
with a Statiftical Sketch of ive whole Colony. Compiled trom au- 
thentic Documents by John Barrow, Efg. 4to. Vol. Il. p. 452, 
Cadell and Davies. 1804. } 
{ 


HE eftimation in which the author’s former volume has been, 

and is held, encouraged him to add the prefent performance, 

which he confiders as an attempt to finifh an incomplete work. Ina 

preliminary chapter our auchor prefents his conception of the firft and 
fecond fubjects of his production. 


« The natural hifiory” (he fays) “ of a country little known; the genes 
ral defcription of its ‘urface and appearance; the manners, culioms, and 
fiate of fociety, of the feveral clafics of inhabitants, furnith a vatt fund of 
ufeful and agrecable information ; but they do not coniiitute a whole.” 


After this outline of the obj-cts of his firft volume, he proceeds to! 
the fecond. 


« A number of other fubjects mufi be difcuffed and defcribed before our 
knowledge of that country can be ‘aid to be complete. Among thee are, 
not the leaf important, the local advantages it may command in a political, 
mulitary, and commercial point of view, either with refpect to itieii, or in 
its relations with other countries; its refources, and their application; tls 
revenues, jucstiprudence, population, and a variety of other points which, 
when attentively taken, form a topographical and fiatiftical account, from 
whence both the fiatelman and the philofopher may be intiruéted and 
amuied.” 


A grest variety of opinions were entertained refpe@ing the impor- 
tance of the Cape of Good Hope, moft of them, Mr. Barrow thinks, 
founded on a very limited view of the fubject, and on an imperted 
knowledge of the country. “This writer deems the Cape very impot- 
tant to Britain, and by ne means approves the policy which ceded fuch 
a valuable pofleffion. He notices the afliduity of the French in ex- 
tending cheir knowledge of India, and the parts of Africa that have 
an intercour/e with that country. He gives a fhort account of the va- 
rious authors who have written concerning the fouth of Africa, and 
a'fo the charts which illuftrate thofe coafts. He calls in queftion the 
authenticity of a very great portion of Vaillant’s travels, ‘The preli- 
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minary chapter clofes with enlarging on the value of the Cape of Good 
Hope to Britain. 

The fecond chapter defcribes a military expedition to the Kaffer 
frontier. On the departure of Lord Macartneyefor England, the na- 
tives, inftigated by malignant perfons in the Cape Town, became 
unruly and rebellious, and were guilty of various acts of diforder and 
infurrection. The activity of government having fupprefled the dif- 
turbances, Mr. Barrow ofrered to vifit the interior country, to conci- 
liate the inhabliants, and fend to the Cape thofe whom he fhould find 
inftigating fedidon. ‘The offer was accepted, the journey was under- 
taken, and afforded the materials for defcribing the phyfical and moral 
{tate of Caffraria. : 

“On the 8th of March 1799, Mr. Barrow joined a Serjeant’s party 
of Dragoons, at a pafs that leads over the mountains near Cape 
Town, and croffing the ridge penetrated into the country of the Hot- 
tentots and the Dutch colony. The frit circumftance which ftruck 
our traveller in contemplating thefe people was their cruelty to ani- 
mals, In that parc of Africa the pafturage is good, but there is not 
much agriculture. ‘Trees are as rare (fays Mr. Barrow) as Dr. John- 
fon found them in Scotland. On the fecond day of their journey they 
could find no place of entertainment but « fhoe- maker’s hovel, which 
alfo ferved the neighbours as a kind of a tavern; but victuals and li- 
quors were prefented in fuch adilgulting ftile as Britons could not 
bear. As they advanced, they met with various Miffionaries, whofe 
manners and habits aflimilated more with their own. Leaving the 
diftricts which theie occupied thev proceeded in their journey, and loft 
two foldiers in crofling a river. For feveral pages our author tulpends 
the narrative, anaexhibits a difizitation on the probable advances and 
recefles of the fea in thofe parts. His reaioning being merely conjec- 
tural upon this fubject, it would anfwer no purpofe to repeat it to our 
readers. On the tenth day of their journey they reached a country 
which was very beautiful and fertile, abounding in tobacco, fruit, and 
vines; the vineyards are extremely good, but there is very little fkill 
employed in making the wine. Our travellers kept near the Eaflern 
coaft, and by the time they had reached Moffe! Bay, about three hun- 
dred miles from the Cape, they found a tract compofed of large anu 
beautiful plains inte iected by numerous rivers, and abounding in 
Jakes full of excellent filh. The boors, of Dutch extraction, v.ork 
very little, but make the Hottentots labour for them; and Mr. Bas- 
row thinks that thcfe celonitts are better fed, more indolent, more ig + 
Horant, and more brutal, than any fet of men bearing the reputation 
of being civilized, upon the face of the whole earth. We are not in- 
deed surprized that an Englifhman fhould find an amalgamation of 


Dutchmen and Hottentots, a compofition very little to his tate; but 


we think him too liberal in allowinz to Dutch boors the reputat:ou of 
being civilized. 
Hitherto our traveller had chiefly contemplated the general afpest of 


the country, and the manners of the inhabitants. Ar:ived ia Plaiten- 
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berg’s Bay, he finds confiderable opportunities for botanical refearch, 
and alfo for zoology. Meanwhile the rebellious boors having beep 
completely fubdued, the delinquents were tried, but treated with grea 
Jenity. Tne farther the travellers advanced from the feat of Govern. 





ment the more they found tiie Dutch boors oppreflive and cruel tothe | 


wretched natives. Even the higher ranks of Dutch, who chiefly re. | 
fide in Cape Town, are extremely brutal and grojs in their mannen _ 


and converfation, 


** Grown (fays our author) into affluence by the general profperity that 
followed the conquett of the fettlement, ferjeants, and corporals, and trum 
peters, are now men of the firit confequence, keep their {laves, and hories, 
and carriages, and wallow in all the luxuries that the colony affords. But, 
wong they afpire to the rank of gentlemen, they cannot di/guife the cloven 

oot. 


Thefe remarks our author illuftrates by very ftriking infances, 
Vulgar as many of thefe Dutchmen are tiey are extremely tenacious 
of rank, and many difputes arife between their ladies about prece. 
dency. There is little of domeftic affection among the Colonitts, and 
children are trained to cruelty and oppreflion. The Hottentots are 
capable of ftrong attachments, and very grateful to Kuropeans by 
whom they are well treated. They highly regarded the Britons, and 
the chief boon they prayed from them was protection from Dutchmen, 
The Kaffers are more manly and energetic than the Hottentots, and 
were not near fo paffive to Dutch oppreffion. The Kaffers are free, 
and are not yet. included in the Slave Trade. They are particularly 
fond of dogs, and the country is almoft overrun with thefe animals, 
but; fortunately, madnefs is unknown among them. As our travel. 
Jers advanced into Caffraria they found their fituation fomewhat alarm- 
ing, and it was not judged expedient to penetrate into the thickets 
with which that country abounds. Our author returned to the Cape, 
on the 8th of June, after an abfence of three months. Many of the 
inhabitants of the Cape became reconciled to the Britifh government, 
and the Colonifts were very far from rejoicing when they found it was 
to be returned nominally to Holland, but really to be given up t 
France. 

Chapter third confiders the importance of the Cape of Good Hope 
as a military. ftation. Britain had regarded the capture of this fettle- 
ment as a very important acquifition. Mr. Dundas, in devifing mea 
fures for the adminiftration of the new poffeffion, propofed to combint 
the interefts of the public with the interefts of the Eaft India Com 
pany, and with that double view recommended Lord Macartney # 
Governor. Mr. Dundas regarded this fettlement as a pofleffion of the 
very higheft importance to the Britifh territories in {ndia, and, there 
fore, thought it ought never to be relinquifhed. The Earl of Mx» 
cartney was of the fame opinion. Asa military ftation the Cape ha 
the following advantages. In time of war fhips are navigated in & 


great meafure by Lafcars, who cannot bear the fatigues of a long voy- 
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age fo well as Englith feamen ; when they have no refting place they 
are feized with infectious diftempers, that communicate to the troops 
which fo many fhips carry out in time of war. The Cape ferves as a. 
half way houfe, refrefhes thefe mariners, prevents difeafes among them; 
and through them to the foldiers. Regiments have very frequently 
arrived,at the Cape in a fickly ftate, and have, in a few weeks, been 
completely recovered by the climate and provilions : but it is not only 
beneficial in reftoring to health troops paffing to India; it ferves as a 
wholefome and commodious ftation for forces that may be fent either 
to the Eait or Weft Indies, It is peculiarly favourable for perform- 
ing the exercifes that train recruits to be foldiers. “The middle tem- 
perature between heat and cold, enables the learner to undergo the 
fatigues of drilling with a facility which would be impracticable in 
tropical latitudes. It is, moreover, an excellent hofpital for invalids 
from India. Soldiers may be fubfifted for a comparatively fmall ex- 
pence at the Cape: this our author evinces by very accurate calcu- 
lations. 

The fourth chapter views the importance of the Cape as a naval 
ftation. ‘Ivhe obfervations on this {ubject are introduced by a fhore 
fketch of the benefits of commerce, efpecially to Britain, Naval places 
of cal] are of lefs confequence, our author admits, to Britifh feamen 
than to any other navigators, who do-not fail fo quickly, and have 
not fuch provifions to maintain them in health during a long voyage. 
Nevertheiefs the Cape is of high importance as a naval ftation. Even 
to Englifh failors it is often requifite to have a port where they may 
both refrefh and refit. But in other points of view it is ftill more im- 
portant. In time of war it commands the entrance into the Indian 
Seas; and can intercept both the commercial and war fhips of the 
enemy. A fina!l fquadron ftationed there would watch the feas, and 
befides would prevent the enemy from refrefhing at the fame centrical 
place. It would give us the command of the whole trade of Indiaand 
China. Our author follows this reafoning by local details on the beft 
places for maritime ftations in that vicinity. 

Chapter fifth confiders the importance of the Cape in a commercial 
view, and as a depot for the Southern Whaie Fifhery. Our author 
Opens this ehapter with an account of the defigns of the Dutch in 
taking poiicflion of the Cape. 


“ The original intention of the United Provinces, in forming a fettle- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope was, that of its being a place of refref- 
ment for the ihipping of their Eaft India Company, beyond which they 
thought it not prudent to extend its ule till very lately 5 alter they had per- 
ceived the advantages it poffeffed as a military depot for forming and pre- 
paring their troops, which were intended to ferve in their indian fettle- 
ments, 


They permitted foreign fhips to refit and refrefh at the Cape, but as 
they poffeffed a monopoly of fupplying fuch fhips with provifion sthey 
exacted double prices. The great objet of the Dutch feitled there 
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was private gain, and their Eaft India Company confidering it merely 
as a ftation, tovk no effectual means to render it a flourithing fettle. 
ment; and under the Dutch its opulence was very inconfiderable, 
The Dutch Eaft India Company were jealous of eftablifhing a power 
at the Cape which in the ftate of their itrength might throw off depen. 
dence on Holland, and even overawe the Dutch fettlements in India, 
For all thefe reafons the Dutch were very far from rendering, or at- 
tempting to render, the Cape fo produétive a poffeffion as it could be 
made in more powerful hands. Their policy refpecting this ftation, 
if not injudicious, was unavoidably narrow. 

Our author proceeds to confider the policy of declaring the Capea 
free port, which he thinks, 


«« Though profitable to fpeculators and the inferior nations of Europe 
trading to the Ea(ft, mult infallibly have proved ruinous to the concerns of 
the Englith United Company of Merchants trading to the Eait Indies. The 
fales of Lea:!enhall-fireet would fuffer beyond calculation, were fuch a mea- 
fure to be adopted by the Dutch; and of all nations the Englith would be 
the laft to benefit by it; whilft the Danes, Swedes, Spaniards, and Portu- 
gueze, would find their advantage in purchafing cargoes of India and China 
goods at the Cape of Good Hope, at a moderate advance, and without du 
ties, in preference of applying to the London market, where they are liable 
to duties or puzzled with drawbacks ; or rather than profecute the long and 
expenfive voyage through the Eaftern feas.” 


The Americans would profit very confiderably by the freedom of 
that port. At prefent, with very fmall fhips and proportionate capi- 
tals, they find their accounts in the India and China trade, exclufive 
of that part which employs them in carrying home the private property 
of individuals who have acquired fortunes in India. With the returns 
of their lumber cargo, which they could always difpofe of at the Cape, 
if a free port, and the produce of their South Sea Fifhery, they would 
be able to purchafe a cargo of China goods. It is obvious, that the 
Americans trading dire&tly to India and China, can afford to under- 
fell, from their imported cargoes, the Englifh Weft India merchants 
in our own iflands, notwithftanding the Grawbacks allowed on exports 
from Leadenhall-ftreet. Much more might they underfell them if al- 
lowed to enjoy the additional benefits of the Cape trade. Thefe are 
all arguinents againft fuffering the Cape to be opened as a free port. 

Mr. Barrow next enquires— 


“© To what extent the Cape of Good Hope might have been rendered 
advantageous to the interefts of the Britith empire, as an emporium of 
Eaftern produce? As furnifhing articles of export for confumption in Ev 
rope and the Weft Indies? As taking, in exchange for colonial produce, 
articles of Britifh growth and manufacture.” 


The grand objection againft making the Cape an emporium between 
Europe and the Eaft Indies, and between the Weft Indies, America, 
and Afia, is the diminution of the profits of the Eaft India Company, 


and confequently of the public revenue. In anfwer to this objection 
out 
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our author obferves, that, according to the account of the DireGtors 
themfelves, the C mpany is tu'ly competent to the fupply of tae Eaft 
India and China markets in commod::i>s of Briufh growth or ma- 
nufaéture, at fo cheap a rate as to p eclude European competitors. — 
‘The Americans only can underfell them in the India and China mar- 
kets, From this fac it follows that the E:ft India Company, if the 
Cape were in pofleffion of Britain, could eafily fupply that emporium 
with the produce-and manufattures of Great Britain, at fo cheap a 
rate as to underfeil any other nation. The Americans, excluded from 
an extenfive market at the Cape, would not find their account in 
trading to India and China. Other foreign nations trading to the 
Cape might there be accommodated with Britifh goods and manufac- 
tures, and the returns from ;ndia and China.” A very extenfive trade 
might be opened from the Cape for both Britifh and Eaftern commo- 
dities, with Brazil, and other parts of South America; which, whe- 
ther belonging to Portugal or Spain, are at prefent very fcantily fup- 
plied. During the fhort time that the Englifh held the Cape the 
trafic with South America was great, and rapidly increafing. 


« Were therefore the Cape to become a commercial depot in the hands 
of the Eati India Company, (fays the author) the coniumption, in Spanifh 
and Portuguese America, of Eajlern produce, would increafe to a very 
great extent, for all which they would pay in ipecie; and as the Company 
feel the greateft want of {pecie for their China trade, and ftill more for the 
neceflary ules of their Indian empire, the ‘upply of hard money they would 
thus obtain, would confiderably leiien, if not entirely put an end to, the 
difficulties under which they now labour on that account.” 


_ If the emporium were thus wel! fupplied by Britifh and India goods, 
the clandeftine trade carried on under neutral colours would be de- 
ftroyed, becaufe the traders could not afford to fell at fuch a low price 
as the Company ; and the Company, from their ability to underfell 
all competitors, would thus procure the monopoly of the India trade. 
Our author illuftrates this general remark by particular details, 

He afterwards proceeds to confider the advantages of the Cape as 
furnifhing exports and receiving imports. The articles of that coun- 
try which might be advantageoufly exported to India and China, Eu- 
rope, America, and the Weft Indies, are chiefly grain and pulfe, 
wine and brandy, wool, hides and fkins, whale oil and bone, dried 
fruits, fault provifions, foap and canales, aloes; ivory, t-bacco. The 
wheat produced at the Cape is equal to any inthe world, and is fold at 
avery reafonable price. The greater number of feafons are fruitful, 
and yield a furplus, which is laid up againft feafons of fearcity. Buar- 
leyis.alfo a very productive crop. Pulfe may be fupplied to any 
amount, Wine and brandy are the (taple commodities of the Cape. 
Hitherto the cultivation of the vine bears no proportion to the excels 
lence of the grape; but by Britifh induftry and {kill it might be ren- 
dered a moft productive article, that could be fupplied to the Eaft and 
Welt Indies, and alfo to Britain, in fuch quantities as very greatly to 
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diminifh our expenditure for European wines. ‘The beft wine at the 
Cupe 's that which refembles Madeira, and equals it in ftrcngth and 
flavour. . Another {pecics refembles old hock. We do not, however, 
find any beverage that Lears any likenefs, of tafte or colour, to either 
port or claret; but grapes of that kind might, perhaps, be raifed in 
the fame climate and fcil which affords other wines of fuch an exqui- 
fice flavour. In the pofleffion of the Englifh, wool became a very va. 
Juable article at the Cape, and might be rendered much more impor. 
tant. The other articles enumerated as propofed exports appear allo 
abundant, and in Britifh hands might be rendered much more pro. 
ductive. The ground on which Mr, Barrow forms his reafoning 
concerning probable exports, is the exportation of the four years 
during which England both held and cultivated the colony. He next 
confiders the imports from England, and from India and China, and 
fubjoins detailed accounts. 

Our author, laftly, views the advantages that might refult to En 
land by eftabl:fhing at the Cape a kind of central depot for the South- 
ern Whale Fithery. In introducing this topic he repeats various ob- 
fervations which, however common, muft always be important : that 
the ftrength and fecurity of the Britifh empire chiefly depend on na- 
Vigation ; that the fea is the great fource of her wealth and power; 
that our navy is the great bulwark of the empire; that fifheries are 
moft important nurferies for feamen. He confiders fifheries in a dif- 
ferent point of view; as furnifhing materials for food and accommo: 
dation.. he home fifhery fupplying the markets with food, and the 
whale fifhery furnifhing our warehoufes with oil, are of the firft com- 
mercial importance as well as naval. We have attended, Mr. Bar- 
row thinks, too little to our fifheries, and fuffered foreign powers to 
engrofs a great portion of that fource of riches and firength. Within 
the laft twenty yea’s fifheries, both for food and other accommoda- 
tions, have occupied a much greater fhare of legiflative attention ; ne- 
verthelefs the principles of that fpecies of induftry have not been 
completely underftood. The Sovthern Whale Fifhery neceflarily re 
quires a very confiderable advance of capital before any returns of 
proht. By the poilefion of the Cape the charges of outfit would, in 
our author’s opinion, be very much diminifhed. Inftead of carrying 
out provifions to fupply the whole voyage, the crews would have an 
opportunity of acquiring ftores at the Cape, at a more reafonable ex- 

cncee, and if this ftation were made a central depot for the Southern 

Thale Fifhery, it might be the means of throwing into Brit fh hands 
the monopoly of {permaceti oil. At prefent, when at war with the 

French and Dutch, our whalers have no port from Europe to th 
South Sea, wherein to refit or refrefh, except in the Portuguefe fet; 
tlex ents, and thither, in the preient ftate of politics, admiffion # 
very preccri.us, but the poileflion of the Cape would entirely remove 
this inconvenience. Thence we might employ {mall fhips as well # 
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« Such {mall craft (fays our author) might al{o find their advantage in 
sunning down to the if!ands in the South Seas and picking up a cargo of 
fésls, and thus anticipate the Americans, who, by means of their fithery 
and ginfeng, and the produce of their lumber carpoes, have worked them- 
{elves, asowe have already had occafion to notice, into a valuable portion of 
the China trade. Whereas if oil taken on the coaft by the fmall craft of the 
inhabitants of the Cape, which might alfo include oi! taken by foreign 
filkermen, and exchanged by them for India or China goods, were admitted 
to entry in Britith-bottoms into Great Britain at a low colonial duty, the 
foreign filhermen, who never can be excluded frem fifhing on the coafis of 
Africa, might find, a market for iheir o:l there.” 


The fituation of the Cape might thus be an important depot for 


 Britith trade with America. 


Having endeavoured to ftate the different advantages of the Cape 
to Britain, as a military and naval ftation, as a feat of commerce, and 
a depot for the Southern Whale Fifhery, our author laftly contem- 
plates its value as.a territorial acquifition, and for this purpofe prefents 
atopographical defcription, and a ftatiftical fketch of the fettlement, 
which conftitute the fubjeét of the fixth and laft chapter. 

' This colony extends from the Cape of Good Hope to the North- 
eaft as far as the great Fifh river, about 580 miles: to the Nerth- 
weft, to the mouth of the Kouftie river 320: and from that fpot, accofs 
the country, to the great Fith river, about 5co miles. The th pe of 
the colony is a trapezium, fomewhat approaching toa triangle Re- 
duced to a parallelogram, it comprehends about 120,co00 ‘quare 
miles, (fomewhat lefs than 259 miles fquare.) [tis extremely ¢ fe ent 
in population, notwithftanding the excellence of the climaie and foil; 
but the fcantinefs of the inhabitants is, in a great. meafure, ow ng 
tothe impolicy and epprefiion of the Dutch which has driven great 
numbers of the ancient inhabitants from thofe countries. For its ex- 
tent it abounds in rivers well flored with fib; and contains chains of 
very high mountains. The Dutch Eaft India Company eftablifhed a 
Civii Govervament to rule Both the Colonifts and the Hotientots ; but 
juftice was very little obferved. Crimes were committed by the Colo- 
nifts with impunity, and the poor Hottentots muft either fly.or fuffer. 
The country was divided into diftriéts, which our author enumerates 
in detail, and deferibes the productions, population, and ufages.— 
The lands were firft obtained by the Dutch from the Hottentots by 
purchafe. “I’he Hollanders extended thefe pofleffions by force, and 
mage grants of land on the four following tenures :—ift, Loan lands, 
or grants on yearly leafes, and a fpecified rent; but if the rents were 
punQually paid, it was underftood the Jeafes were to be annually re- 
tewed; fo that the tenure of the Joan farms was perpetual if the rents 
were conftantly and regularly paid. ‘ ad, was gratuity land, originally 
gfanted in loan, but afterwards converted into a kind of copyhold 
cfhates, 3¢, arc quitrents on lands allowed by government to be oc- 
cupied on paying a fhilling an acre. 4th, Real effates, fubject to 
mM tent, Thefe eftates appeaa not to be hereditary, and the confe- 
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quence of fuch a tenure, as may naturally be expected, is a total in- 
attention of the proprietors to the permanent value ef the lands, and 
a defire to make the moft of them as long as the polleffion lafts. The 
coloniits abound in the neceflaries of life, but have very little of fo. 
cial or intelleétual enjoyment. Thefe laft deficiencies appear, how. 
ever to result from the people themfelves, and not ther {ituation, 
In Britifh hands mental enjoyment might be very eafily introduced, 
True to their origin, thefe Dutchmen ore extremely addicted to petty 
traffic, an: to the avarice which chiefly appears both in individuals 
and nations of an inferior mercantile chaia@ter. Many of them are 
a kind of brokers for tranfaGting bufinefs between the country and 
town; and, really the narrative exhibits avarice as the Dutchman’s 
chief {pring of action as clearly, though not fo ftrongly, as the fell 
fatirift of Hollanders, Dean Swift, who, in the character of Gulli. 
ver, defcribes a Japaneze, that found the traveller unwilling to fa. 
crifice the Crofs to gain, deciaring his difbelief that Gulliver was a 
Hollander. * | think (faid he) you cannot be a Dutchman, but muf 
certainly be aCHaistian.” However feverely any writer could ex- 
hibit the Dutch of the Cape or Japan, he muit fall far {hort of the 
exhibition which the Dutch of tiolland made of themifelves, when to 
fave the expence of maintaining thcir libertics, they yielded to an in- 
fidel Cemocracy, and not only abandoned THE Gup oF CHRISTIANS, 
but, as it afterwards proved, the Gad of Dutchmen; being plundered of 
their wealth, the fole obje&t of their worfhip. Eut the greed of the 
Dutch colonifts at the Cape defeated their own purpofe, and leffened 
the profits which a more liberal po! cy would have produced, and did 
produce, inthe fhort time that eng and pofleffed this territory. Our 
author proceeds with various details of their jurifprudence and_com- 
mercia! regulations ; and clofes his accounts with a view of their reli- 
gion. On this fubject the ideas of Mr. Barrow are lefs clear, or at 
leaft leis ciftin@, than on topics of commerce and politics. His firlt 
fentence contains a materia] error.‘ Caivanifm, (he fhou'd have 
written Calvinifm,) or the reformed Church, as it has ufually been 
called, is the eftablifhed religion of the colony.” Calvinifm has not 
ufually been called the reformed Church, unlefs by a comparatively 
fmall portion of thofe wh» are not Roman Catholics. Calvin wasthe 
Father of Prefbytery, which v HE P&RINCTPAL CLASSES OF PROTESTANTS 
do not regard asareformution. The Dutch it appears are in the colony 
as in the mother country, fo far tolerant as may not interfere with 
their pures. The clergy of the eftablifhment a:e very well provided 
for in the means of anima! enjoym-nt, which appears to be ail that 
thofe worthy Prefbyters defire. An attempt fome years ago was made 
to eftablifh a Grammar Sco ol, but the only perfons fit for the em- 
ployment were the paftors, and they having abundance of food and 
accommodation, did not chufe to burden themfelves with fuch a labo 
rious enaployment. } 
Having tinifhed his ftatittical account our author fuggefts various 


projects of improvement. Chinefe might eafily be induced ta fertle 
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in a country where their induftry could afford them a fufficient fupply 
of food, more certainly than in their own over peopled empre. A 
better fyftem both of vintage and tillage might be eafily introduced. 
The eftablifhment of villages would promote population and civiliza- 
tion, and the eftablifhment of publ.c fchools would improve the colo- 
nifts in the various means of laying the foundation for future benefit. 

Having gone through the importance and value of the Cape of Good 
Hope in the various points of view which we have mentioned, our 
author finifhes with the following refleétions. 


« T thal! only add, by way of conclufion, that, under the prefent impla- 
cable di!pofition of France towards this country, and the inlatiable ambi- 
tian of its government, Great Britain never can relinquilh the poffeffion of 
this colony, for any length of time, without ferioufly endangering the fafet 
of her Indian trade, and the exifience of her empire in the Eatt; both of 
which were effectually fecured, at lealt from external attack, by the eccu- 
pation of this important outwork, The facility it affords, at all times, of 
throwing into India a {peedy reinforcement of well feafoned troops, which 
never can be fupplied effectually from England, how much foever they may 
be required, muft always fiamp an indelible value on the Cape. How 
defirable would it be, at the prefent momentous crifis, to have the ufual 
garrifon there of 5000 effective men, to reinforce our {mall but active army 
in India, inftead of fending troops from England, of whom, judging from 
palt experience, two-thirds of thofe who may furvive the voyage, will be 
totally unfit, on their arrival there, for any kindof fervice. It is to be hoped 
then, that the Directors of the aft India Company are, at length, become 
fenfible of their error with regard to this important colony, and, having 
fyen it, that fuch meafures may be fuggefted and folicited by them as may 
qgain put us in poileflion of that advanced poft, by which their folitical and 
commercial interests in the East Indies will be secured and promoted, and without 
which thofe interetts will conftantly be expofed to dangers that may not 
only threaten but finally terminate in a total {ubverfion.” 


Such are the chief contents of Mr. Barrow’s fecond volume, which 
in our opinion very clearly demonftrate the importance of the Cape of 
Good Hope asa fettlement to Britain. We regret that Minifters were 
not equally well informed on this fubje&t. An adequa-e idea of the 
value and importance of fucha place would have prevented capable and 
wife counfellors from relinquifhing the pofleflion. Mr. Barrow’s work 
has great merit in prefenting to the public a perfpicuous, accurate, and 
jult view of the various benefits that might, and probably would accrue 
tothis country from the recovery of fucha prize ; and would p:ove ex- 
tremely ufeful to the leaders of an expedition for that purpofe, when 
having attained their obje&t, which in the ftate of B. itith force would 
not be difficult, they fhould he employed in arranging and adminiftering © 
the government of the Cape. A work of this kind we chiefly eftimate 
by the authenticity of the narrative, and the communications which it 
contains. The author performs what he undertakes; he impreffes for- 
cibly upon the readers the value af the object which he recommends to 
Britain to reclaim. In 2 production of this kind, prefented m:rely for 
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information, we do not fcrupuloufly «nalyfe compofition, but if we did 
the travels are not liable to any confiderable objections. This volume 
of Mr. Barrow wiil not only maintain but increafe the repucation which 
his former has earned, and is highly deferving of attentive perufal by 
commercial and political readers. 


Sermons feleéied and abridged chiefly from min:r Authors, from Trinity. 
Sunday to the Twenty. fifth Sunday inclufive, adapted to the Epifile, 
_ Gofpel, or firft loffans, or to the feveral feafons of the year. Together 
wita Eight occafianal Sermons on important fubjeéts ; and an earneft 
Exbortation to attend Public Worfbip, Sc. ce. Addreffcd by a 
‘Clergyman to his Parifbioners. For the ufe of Families. By the 
Rev. S. Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Chrift-Church, Hants ; of 
Great Oufeborn, Yorkfhire; and Editor of the Abridgment of 
the Lord Bifhop cf Lincoln’s Elements of Chriftian ‘Theology, 
Vol. II, Price ros. Pp.716. Vernor and Hood. 


ee is no part of our literary labours which affords us fuch 
encouragement to perfeverance, as the being able to recommend 
productions to our readers, which tend to make them both good 
members of the community, and exemplary Chriftians. When the 
authors, whofe works we are obliged to read, in order to moke a ju 
eftimate of their merits, are fuch as we can without any reftridtions 
announce as truly excellent, it is then that we receive a compenfation 
for the many weary hours which fome writers impofe upon us, 
Without taking up the time of our readers with farther reflections, 
we can, with {trict juftice, recommend the publication before us as 
not only unexceptionabie, but as poflefled of uncommon merit. Mr, 
Clapham has exercifed a critical judgment, and difpluyed a refined 
tafte. -His volume opens with two admirable fermons for Trinity. 
Sunday, on the doétrine appointed by the Church for that day, from 
Skelton. The fecond fermon taken, as the ed tor informs us, from the 
third volume, ‘* which is to be had only in Ireland,” we can fafely 
pronounce one of the beft we have read on the fubject. - As a piece of 
reafoning it is convincing ; as a compofition it is popular. The fir 
fermon for the firft Sunday after Trinity, is from an author whole 
name we had never heard, and which is not to be found in any ca 
talogue. ‘There is only one other fermon in the whole volume from 
this excellent writer, whofe name is Reay, which is perhaps fuperior 
to the one already mentioned, it is entitled, ‘* Eternal Life, the gift 
of God.” The fecond fermon for the fecond Sunday after Trinity is 
from Dr. Elfmore, on the facrament. ‘The editor has added the fol- 
lowing note: ‘* Should it be thought that this difcourfe is improperly 
arranged, the Sacrament having been generally adminiftered at the 
preceding feftival, 1 am induced to hope that the reader, who may 
have then neglected the folemn invitation of the Church, will receive 
from the perufal of this excellent fermon, fuch an impreflive adm0- 
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nition for his negligence, as will induce him to go to the Lord’s table 
at the very next celebration.” We hope with Mr. C. that the effet 
he mentions will be produced by the perufal of it. This volume con- 
tains more doctrinal difcourfes than the frit. The editor feens to 
embrace every opportunity of confirming his readers in a knowledge 
of the doctrines of the gofpel, particularly thofe of juflification, fanc- 
tification, the operations of the Holy Spirit, which are greatly mifre- 
prefented by enthufiafts of every denomination, and which this judi- 
cious editor is exceedingly folicitous to place in their proper light, 
The elucidation of the gofpel, the fupport of the church, and the 
welfare of fociety, have, if our judgment do not miflead us, uni- 
formly directed Mr. Clapham’s choice. We may add indeed, that he 
has had another, which, though a fecondary object, is entitled to 
high approbation, the felecting in general fuch fermons as are diftin- 
guifhed by the excellence of the compofition. Among thefe we place 
many of Skelton’s, the two fermons above mentioned of Keay, thofe 
of Riddoch, St. John, Lawfon, Richmond, and it would be injurious 
to the editor were we not to include his own. The do@trinal fer- 
mons by Dr. Lewis, Atterbury, Peters, Scattergood, Powell, and 


Pearce, are all valuable. 


This volume contains, with a very few exceptions, two pe:faafive 
and popular fermons for every Sunday from Trinity to Advent, adapt- 
ed with unufual care and precifion co the inftrudtion and edification 
of families. We fhall have caufe to lamenr, if fo excellent a work is 
neglected. The clergy will, we hope, be zealous in recommending 
it to their feveral pariihioners ; for, fhould it be generally read in fa- 
milies, they will find themfelves moft efficacioufly fecured from mif- 
conception and mifreprefentation: the doctrine which is delivered 
from the pulpit will be illuftrated and enforced by what is read at 
home ; each thereby affording mutual aid and fupport to the other, 
This volume has with us peculiar merit, as it is admirably calculated 
to counteract the mifchievous and pernicious effects of what is falfely 
called Evangelical preaching. Convinced, therefore, of the abundant 


good that it will produce, we ardently wiih to intraduce it into every 


family which profeffes an attachment to the conititution of the 
Church, and to the government of the country. To all thefe it will’ 
be truly acceptable ; to the Socinian, and to the religious, as well as 
political enthufiaft, it will be equally. offenfive. 

We recommended to Mr. C. when we noticed his fit volume, ta 
make references to his abridgment of the Bifhop of Lincoln’s Ele- 
ments of Chriftian Theology, and we are happy to fee that he has at 
tended to our fuggeftions. We farther recommend it to him'to pub- 
lifh a third volume, containing one or two fermons, as he may judge 
mott expedient, for every day to which our Church appropriates an 
epiftle and gofpel, with a few more occafional fermons, in order that 
his work may be complete. 

Among the occafional difcourfes in the volume before us, is one on 
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Confirmation by Skelton, from the Irifh edition, which we with to 
be read in every family, both previous and fubfequent to the obfer. 
vance of that holy rite. Its arguments are level to every capacity, 
its perfuafion is addreffed to every heart. The next is an eloquent 
fermon by Dr. S:. John, on the promife and advantages of Chrift’s pre. 
fence with his church. This muft prove a favourite difcourfe with 
all the true fons of the eftablifhment; for it will ftrongly: confirm 
them in their attachment to their holy mother. The third occafional 
fermon is by the editor, preached before that highly refpectable pre- 
late, the Bifhop of Bangor, when he prefided over the fee of Cheiter, 
and then, (1794) publithed by his Lordthip’s direCtions : it is called, 
** The Advantages and Difadvantages of Methodifm impartially afcer- 
tained.” Our literary labours not having then commenced, this ora. 
torical compofition has not ‘hitherto been noticed by us; we fhall 
therefore detain our readers, and much, we truft, to their fatisfaction, 
whilft we analize its fingular merits. 

Mr. Clapham, who is perfeétly acquainted with his fubje&, un- 
dertakes to fhew the good, whether real or fuppofed, both to Chrifti- 
anity and to fociety, which methodifm has produced; then the evils, 
whether inherent in, or refulting from, it: and laftly, why methodifm 
bas fo increafed, and by what means it is fupported. 

Before he proceeds to the difcuffion of thefe topics, Mr. C. juftly 
obferves, that ** the moft candid inveftigation of methodifm has al- 
ways provoked from its profeflors, the moft perverfe cavils, and out- 
sageous reproaches,” He immediately fhews, in a very fatisfactory man- 
ner, the abfurdity of fuch condudt. ; 

He firft notices their ‘‘ declaration of preaching the word of God 
in its genuine purity.” As an inftance, be mentions, * the doctrine 
of remiffion of fins, inftantaneous in its operations, and complete in 
its effeéts, and of their certain knowledge of the day and hour when 
they firft received the Holy Spirit.” He quotes two paflages, one from 
the writings of Wefley, the other from thofe of Whitfield. 

He contrafts, in notes well adapted to inform the general reader, 
thefe unfcriptural tenets with the doétrines profefled by Bifhops Sher- 
lock, Hurd, and the learned Dr. Ogden. He then, from another ex- 
preflion of Whitfields, fhews how liable people are to be mifled by 
fuch preachers. ‘* Alas! alas! fays Mr. Whitfield, 1» how many 
things have I judged and ated wrong! Being fond of fcripture language, 
I have often ufed a ftyle tco apoftelical, and at the fame time I have been 
too bitter in my zeal. Wildfire has been mixed with it; and | find [ 
Dave frequently wrote and {poke tco much in my own fpirit, when I thought 
I was writing and fpeaking entirely by the affifiance of the Spirit of 
God,” &c. Se. 

Mr. Clapham afterwards mentions their.doétrine of experience, 
which, he juftly fays, is neither intelligible as a fact, nor conclulive 
as an evidence; and then fuggefts to his hearers, whether they ought 


not rather to truft to the knowledge of divines, (viz, Sherlock, Secker, 
Shelton, 
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Shelton, Ogden, Hurd, and Porteus) ** whofe talents have defended, 
and whofe piety has adorned Chrillianicy, and who in their writings 
ive no intimation of fuch near and perfonal communion with God?” 

He next filences the boaft that, by the introduction of methodifm, 
the gofpel is preached by many of the clergy in greater purity. [f, 
he proceeds, ** the methodifts would be perfuaded feriouily to read, 
and impartially to confider, the explanations which fome of our moft 
illuftrious brethren have given of grace, juftihcation, and the new- 
birth, they would perhaps find that, where they reproach us with in- 
difference, we have been anxious to explain the truth, and where 
they charge us with errors, we have been fortunate enough to dif- 
cover it.” 

The next argument in favour of methodifm is, that its profeffors 
have improved the morals of the clergy. This boait is fhewn to be al- 
topether unfounded. 

We will give our readers the following argument in the author’s 
own words, from which they will be enabled to judge both of the 
elegance of the ftyle, and the foundn: fs of the matter. 


«* Another boafled advantage is, that men, who formerly were totally 
ignorant of the nature of the Chriftian covenant, are now, lince they em- 
braced methedi{m, ‘ mighty in the fcriptures.’ That they apply themlelves 
with diligence to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, we are ready to con- 
fels, to approve, and to encourage. And they are, in this reipect, a reproach 
to too many of the members of our Church. But having had no farther 
education, I {peak of the generality, than merely to enable them to read, 
how can they be fuppofed to underttand with critical nicety, and explain 
with argumentative precifion, thofe writings, which St. Paul atierts ‘are 
hard to be underflood?’? When you reafon with them upon any point of 
dogtrine, they overpower yeu with quotations, which they call proofs, from 
the facred oracles, But the misfortune is, that you are under the neceflity 
of explaining ail the paflages they produce in fupport of their opinions; in 
dsing which, the very fight of the original queftion is, in general, gradually 
loft. From their ignorance of the {cope of the writers—the character of the 
people to whom thofe writings are addretied—the tiyle and figures uled by 
the in{pired penmen—they apply pafiages, which, when attentively exa- 
mined, and thoroughly underfiood, have no relation whatever to the doc- 
trines they are defending. Here their fuppofed fuperiority triumphs: for 
the moft learned divine, according to this mode of reafoning, cannot confute 
the moit illiterate mechanic. If inttead of having their heads bufied, and 
their paffions heated by their contemplations on ablirule lubjects, they would 
engrave on their hearts, the virtues of mecknels, humility, juftice, forgive- 
nels, their daily perulal of the fcriptures would be then truly laudable; and 
however we might pity the errors of their underftandings, we fhould ap- 
plaud the amiablenets of their manners, and the rectitude of their conduét.” 


In fhewing ‘*the evils that are inherent in, or refulting from me- 
thodifm,” Mr. C. points out “the inconfiftency of profeffing to be 
the real members of the Church of England, whilft they are loading 
its teachers with the moft wanton abufe and outrageous contempt. 
To farcattic ridicule, to fevere condemnation, the clergy are expoted, 
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becaufe they dare not preach doétrines which their judgment forbids 
them to believe, and which their confcience commands them to con. 
demn.” . 

Another evil is, their declaration that the members of the Church 
are not made better by an attendance on its worfhip: and it is farther 
remarked, that their infidious fuggeftions prevent many from receiving 
the Holy Sacrament; thereby deftroying the efficacy of that divine 
ordinance upon thofe unhappy perfons who are influenced by fuch 
fugeeftions. 

Mr. Clapham next fpeaks of their want of judgment in the educa. 
tion of their children, and of the unhappy effects produced by it: his 
obfeivations are truly excellent; and heartily do we wifh that they 
may be read by every methodift, and confidered with the feriou{nels 
they deferve. 

The obfervations on the politics of the methodifts are wife and teme 
perate ; and may with propriety be recommended to all men, of what- 
ever perfuafion, who are diflatisfied with the civil o1 religious conftitu- 
tion of their country. 

Mr. C. then proceeds to fhew how methodifm has increafed, The 
caufes ne enumerates are their fanciful doétrines—tieir exclufive pre- 
tenfions to falvation—their attention to their finging—thcir periodical 
exchange of preachers—their frequent communications with their fol- 
lowers—and their induftrious mifreprefentation of the clergy. He 
affigns alfo ether caufes, which are, the want of perfonal intercourfe 
between the clersy and their feveral flocks—the too frequently unedi- 
fying manner of oreaching in the church—and the want of fermons, or 


of fome other mode of inftruSion, in the afternoons. Thefe obfer- 


vations ave all judicious, and merit the ferious confideration of the 
clergy, 

It occurred to us, whil{t we were reading this admirable fermonon 
methoJifm, that Mr. Clapham had received a fevere chaftifemen: from 
Mr. Overton, and turning to the work of the latter, we immediacely 
difcovered that it was for the publication of this very ferm-n, We 
mean not to refume the controverfy ; but we cannot in juitice to Mr, 
C. refrain from making a few obiervations. 

Mr. Overton quotes a paflaze from this fermon, and afterwards one 
from a publication recommended by Mr. Clapham, ent t'ed, A Revew 
of the Policy, Doétrincs, and Morais of the Methodiits; an! inferts 
the following note, 


« This author obferves, ¢ At this time feveral churcles are occupied by the 
methodifis.’” Hence it is evident that Mr. C. does not confine the term 
methodism, and his {iri€iures upon it to the followers of Mr. Wefley, and to 
thofe of «Nr. Whitfield, who are generally called Calvinitis,’ but extends 
them to fome of the regular clergy; otherwife thefe flii€lures would have 
been unnoticed in this publication, which does not undertake to apologize 
for feGtaries, or any of their peculiarities.” 


Obferve, reader, Mr. C. reeommends a pamphlet which an 
that 
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that feveral churches are occupied by the methodifts, hence it is evi- 
dent that he extends his {triCtures to fome of the regular clergy. No 
perfon could imagine that a clergyman who made fuch an illogical 
and unwarrantable conclufion could be contending for the truth of the 
ever-bleffed gofpel. What! becaufe Mr. C. recommends a publica- 
tion which cenfures fome of the regular clergy, is he to be accufed of 
cenfyring them himfelf? Where does Mr. Overton find, in any part 
of this fermon, a fingle expreffion which has fuch a tendency? We 
have looked for it in vain: and becaufe Mr. Clapham cenfures the 
fectaries and their peculiarities, he therefure cenluies the evangelical 
clergy! Such is the cogency of Mr. Overton’s reafoning. 

The reader fhall judge. ‘* There is,” fays Mr. C. ** another arti- 
fice by which their focieties are fupported, and their hearers multiplied, 
J mean the periodical change of their preachers.” Does the paflage 
convey the fhadow of allufion to the evangelical clergy? Who would 
not rather conclude, that Mr. C. confines his obfervations exclu- 
fively to ** the followers of Mr. Whitheld, and the adherents of Mr. 
Welley?” 

In another part of his work, Mr. O. triumphantly afks, ** how 

could Mr. Clapham, before a learned bifhop and a congregation of 
divines, appeal te the day of judgment, folemnly pledge himfelf to lay 
afide * every prejudice,’ and to confider the matter ‘fairly and impar- 
tially,’ as he ‘ believes, it will appear, when the fecrets of all hearts 
fhal] be difclofed,’ and then exclaim concerning us; ‘ The regulation 
of the moral temper, and the extinction of the malignant paffions, 
do not, alas! feem to be effential, or even fubordinate parts of their 
fyftem '’ How could the grave prelate ‘command’ fuch grofs calumn 
to be publifhed ?” Mr. O. in this paflage openly acknowledges that 
the feCtaries and the evangelical clergy are of the fame opinion and 
character, 
-  Thefe gentlemen,”—by which he means (fee his Preface) Dr. 
Croft, Mr. T.. Ludlam, Mr. Clapham, Mr. Daubeny, Mr. Polwhele, 
the Anti- Jacobin Review—* are great enemies to the doctrine of fal- 
vation by grace ; and, therefore, all feripeures which appear to maine 
tain this doctrine, they explain away, and as to any prefent applica- 
tion, annihilate.”’ 

Hear Mr. Clapham’s fentiments on this fubje&t: the words, it is 
true, are thofe of other authors, but as he has feleéted them ror THE 
USE OF FAMILIES, we cannot doubt but thev convey precifely his 
own fentiments. 


“ That title to life and immortality, which we had forfeited through 
Adam, was gracioully reftored to us in Chrijt. For ‘as in Adam all die, 
fo in Cheitt tiall all be made alive.’ The precious blood of Chrift wathes 
out the ftains occafioned by our fins, and prefents us pure and immaculate, 
before a holy and righteous God: we are reconciled to him by the death of 
his fon, and he is plealed to receive us into his iayour, make us his fons by 
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adoption, and heirs of eternal life, merely on account of what he did ang 
fuffered ior our fakes.” P. 160. 
| Again:— 

“ Hence it is that the forgivenefs of our fins is fo often attributed, in 
Holy Scripture, to the death oi Chrift, as the only meritorious caufe there. 
of: be is there faid to ‘have wathed us irom our fins in his own blood; tg 
bear our fins upon the cro{s; and to put away fin by the facrifice of him. 
felf:’ expreilions plainly fignify ing that the death of Chriit was, in a proper 
fenfe, an atonement for the fins of men.” P. 286. 


From thefe quotations we feel ourfelves authorized to pronounce 
Mr. Clapham a confummate hypocrite, or Mr. Overton the moft un. 
principled of calumniators ! 

The next of the occafional fermons is alfo written by the editor, 
and is entitled, ** The Duty and Advantages of Pattoral Vifits.” 
‘This, whether we regard the matter or the manner, is an admirable 
difcourfe. Mr. C. fays, in a note, p. 620, ** My mind was firk 
ftrongly impzeffed with the conviction of the duty, and of the necef- 
fity of 2 clergyman’s vifiting his flock, by reading a charge of the 
Lord Bifhop of Durham, addrefled by his Lordfhip to the clergy of 
the diocefe of Sarum ; when, with fo much honour to himfelf, fatis- 
faction to his clergy, and advantage to the Church, he prefided over 
that See.” The learned prelate, as well as the excellent author, muft 
each congratulate himfelf on the efficacy cf the well adapted charge, 
We recommend this fermon to the perutal of the clergy. It hasa 
claim to their attention; and we fay to every one of them, go and 
practice the duty which it fo ably recommends, 

The following pafiage is uncommonly ftriking. P. 626. 


*« Let us here, my reverend brethren, fuppofe, that one mafter of a fa- 
mily, that one father oi children, who hath lived in the notorious neglg¢t of 
thefe evangelical duties, is prevailed with, by the means | am now recom: 
mending, firft to go to church him{eif—then to take his family to attend 
public worfhip along with him—afterwards to receive the Holy Sacrament, 
and to eftablith in his houfe the cuftom of daily prayer—let us fuppofe one 
fuch effect to be produced—and fuch an effect will not, cannot be confined 
to a fingle family—and let us aik ourlelves, what would be our feelings on 
the occafion? Would the iuccefsful profecution of any ufeful, would the 
complete attainment of aay advantageous object, afford the mind fo much 
exquifite and uninterrupied confolation, as fuch fatisfaclory evidences of 
our labours, as fuch unequivocal demoniirations of our zeal in the caule 
of God, and the welfare of mankind? Let us refieét upon the happineis 
[which] we fhould have communicated to the feveral individuals of the 
family—let us reflect, that to us they would attribute the peace of mind 
[which] they enjoy in the prefent, and the hopes of glory [which] they ex 

e@t in a future, lite—let us reflect that we fhall meet them at the tribunal 
of God, not loaded with their reproaches, and diftraed with ovr own, but 
‘our crown and rejoicing, our glory and joy.’ And whilit, by {uch ani 
mating reflecions, we are ftimulated to active exertions, and unwearied 


diligence—let us, on the other hand, remember, that if, under whateveft 
pretences, 
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tences, we fail to difcharge this part of our facred calling, the blood of 
that family, and of every other neglected family in our parifh which would 


have hearkened to our fugyeitions, will cry ‘ with great and exceeding bitter 
cry unto God’ again{t us.” 


The fifth fermon is likewife written by the editor. As a compofi- 
tion it is inferior, we think, to Mr. Clapham’s other occafional dif- 
courfes: but this may be eafily accounted for, as it was preached at 
the affizes at York, in 1785, when he was, we imagine, a young 
man. It is, however, a very excellent difcourfe, and cannot be too 
often, or too ferioufly, read by both jurors and evidence. We will 
prefent our readers with an extract from it, which will enable them to 
judge of its merits. 


“ Tt appears, from what has been faid, that the fin of perjury is of the 
blackeft dye, and is fuch as can {carcely admit of aggravation. In order, 
therefore, to avoid this moft criminal of offences, every man who con{ults 
his peace of mind, and detires the approbation of God, will always adapt 
his actions to his words, and his words to his principles: and when he is 
called upon to give evidence, ‘he will nut put his hand with the wicked 
tobe an unrighteous wiinels.’ He will diveit himlelf of every principle 
of hatred, fear, or interett, left he thould defeat the end [which] his teiti- 
mony was defigned to anfwer; lett, under the fhades and colours of artifice 
and evafion, he fhould conceal the plain draught of truth. Should it be ex- 
pefted that his evidence fhould tend, unjuiily, to favour a party, he will 
give the cleareft and moft impartial account [that] he is able, without re- 
garding at all whofe intereft his teftimony will fupport. He may fubje@ 
himfelf, it may be, by this liberal] and ingenuous conduct, to the unjuft re- 
proof [which] the prophet incurred, by his fincerity, of the king of Moab, — 
‘I took thee to curfe mine enemies, and behold thou haft bleffed them alto- 
gether.’ And, as on all occafions, where confcience is concerned, more 
elpecially where he appeals to the God of heaven, he will reply with the 
undaunted fpirit of Balaam—‘ if Balak would give me his houfe full of filver 


and gold, I cannot go beyond the commandment of the Lord my God, to 
do lefs or more, of my own mind.” 


The following note may be thought, by many, to be worthy of 
legiflative attention. 


“ The advantages of a trial by Jury are undoubtedly many and great. 
But it does not follow, that fuch a mode of trial, hath not, as Blackftone ob- 
letves, defects to be removed. I once heard a caufe tried of fome import- 
ance—indeed every caufe is of importance, if not to both, to one of the 
parties—and it was obvious, I believe, to every perfon in the Court, that 
the Jury did not know the difference betwon the plaintiff and the defen- 
dant. The uprightnefs of the judge fuggefted a juft iffue. There is ano- 
ther defe in the trial by jury. One obiiinate and determined man fhall, 
and, we fee every day, does, caufe a verdiét to be pronounced in direét op- 
pofition to truth. Should the queftion be afterwards afked of any of the 
jurors, why a verdi€t was given fo contrary to the evidence—what is the 
teply? Such a perfon would not agree to any other. Was not this noto- 
nous in many of the trials for fedition and treafon a few years ago? It is, 
therefore, greatly to be withed—fince daily experience aflures us that a Jury 
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is not always compofed of fevelve good men and true—that inflead of thei 
unanimous concurrence, the concurrence of two thirds, or three fourths, 
might conititute a legal verdi€t. I dread innovation as much as any man 
can do, but juftice is fo often defeated by obitinacy or villany that neceffity 
calls loudly for an amendment of the prefent mode of trial.” 


The remaining occafional fermons are on interefting fubjeés, and, 
as eloquent compofitions, merit much praife. The volume concludes 
with an exhortation to attend public worfhip. It is printed feparate 
for the purpofe of diftribution, and we could with to hear of its being 
diftributed in every parifh. 

We conclude our account of this valuable felection by afluring our 
readers that it is replete with judgment and tafte, and the families, 
for whefe ufe it is chiefly intended, may derive from it improvement 
and benefit, infomuch as it honeftly propounds to them the doctrines 
of the gofpel and of the church, and exhorts them to fulfil the 
duties of religion by the moft cogent and perfuafive arguments. 


Pinkerton’s Modern Geography. 
(Continued from P. 20.) 


ATR. P. in the opening of his fecond volume, gives two curious 

AL tables, exhibiting the original population of Afia, and the co: 
Jonies with which it has, at different times, inundated Europe. Then 
follows a very interefting difcuffion concerning the progrefs of Euro 
pean knowledge with refpect to Afia. In the geography of Ptolemy, 
the moft authentic monument of the knowledge which the antients 
had attained of this illuftrious quarter of the world, the extreme points 
of difcovery.are the town of Sina, towards the Indian ocean, and that 
of Sera, the metropolis of the Seres, in the parallel of the fouth of the 
Cafpian fea. The eminently learned D’Anville thought that the 
Sinz of Ptolemy inhabited Cochin China; but our author controverts 
this opinion; and juftly, we think, concludes, with Goflelin, that 
their ccuntry was Janaferius in the weftern part of Siam. With re- 
gard to the pofition of Sera, fome have ridiculoufly transferred it to 
Nan-king, while even D’Anville himfelf places it as far to the eaft as 
Kan-Tcheou, a town in the Chinefe province of Shen-Si. Mr. P. 
however, in his general obfervations on Independent Tartary, or as 
he always writes it, T’atary, has produced, in our judgment, very 
powerful evidence that the Serica of Ptolemy is the country now called 
Little Bucharia. If on both the pofitions here mentioned his decifion 
be right, it will appear that not above one quarter of Afia was known 
to the ancients. 

This knowledge, however, was little increafed till the 14th century 
ef the Chriftian era, when Marco Polo, a man of intelligence, 
of infatiable curiofity, laid open to the aftonifhed Weft the wonder 
of the empires of China and Japan, and conveyed fome ie intel 
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thej . ‘ 

pr a og other regions, which has been confirmed by more recent 
, J -_ -~ ° 

rl Erte. The conquefts of Zingis, or Gengis-Khan, in the 12th 


eflity entury firft excited the attention of the Europeans to thefe diftant 
pane of Afia. ‘The victories of Zingis, and his Monguls, extended 
he northern part of China, to the river Judus; and 
and, | from Cathay, t! part . » tf 
| des thofe of his fuccefiors ovér Ruffia, while their inroads reached even 
: Hungaty and Germany. The Monguls likewife penetrated into the 
5 


aa yecefles of Siberia. In 1242, Sheibani Khan led a horde of 15,000 
, families into thefe northern regions, and his defcendents reigned at 
yout | Tobolfkoy for more than tree centuries, till the Ruffian conqueft, 
ilies Carpini and Rubruquis, European travellers, were employed to infpec& 
ment the power and refources of this new empire of the Monguls. _ The 
rines Jatter found at Kara-~-Kum, their capital, a Parifian go dfmith in the 
the | fervice of the Khan; and Carpini relates that from their brethen 


‘— jn Siberia they had received fome intelligence concerning the Sa- 
moeids. . 

Thus the knowledge of Afia was confiderably extended in the 13th 
century, and {till more, by Marco Polo inthe 14th. Yet little pro- 
refs was made for two centuries more. The accounts of Polo in- 
deed beean to be difcredited ; though the great Columbus, by acting 
; upon them, accomplifhed an ever memorable enterprize. After thee we 
rious difcovery of America, and the navigation of Gama to the Eaft Indies, 
> CO= | the maritime parts and iflands of Afia were fucceflively explored. Yet 
Chet | ine voyages of the Ruffians, of La Peyroufe, and above all, of our 
‘ure | immortal Cook, fhow how much ‘till remained to be done. Of the 
€MY; | interior of Siberia little was known till Peter the Great, after the 
1en | battle of Pultowa, fent his Swedith prifoners to that inhofpitable re 
ont gion, of which Strahlenberg, one of the officers, publifhed an account. 
that | Our knowledce of it has fince been greatly increafed by the well 
f the | known journies of Pallas and others. The geography of Afia, how- 
he ever, is, even yet, far from perfect ; particularly with regard to Daou- 
verts | ria, and other regions on the confines of the Ruffian and Chinefe 
that Empires : to which may be added central Afia, in general, Tibet, and 
ht | other countries more to the fouth. Even Hindoftan had never been 
it | defcribed with tolerable accuracy till the publication of Major Rennel’s 
aft a | excellent Map and Memoir. ‘* But,” fays our judicious and learned 
r. P, author, ‘* while many improvements are wanted in the geography of 
oF 8 | feveral European countries, it is no wonder [that] there fhould be 


fion . 


is alfo very curious and interefting (Pp. 43—45.) ; but we cannot 
afford room for its infertion. We cannot, however, prevail with our- 
ntuly | felves to omit the following abridged detail of the manners of the Cir- 
9 caffians; which, as their women have been greatly celebrated for 
ndera beauty, will probably be acceptable to many of our readers. It is 


intele copied by Mr. P. from Ellis’s Memoir. 
on NO.LXXII, VOL. XVIII. M « Girls 
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“ Girls are brought up by the mother. They learn to embroider, tg 
make their own dreis, and that of their future hufbands. The daughtey 
of tlaves receive the fame education, and are fo'd, according to their beauty 
from twenty to one hundred pounds, and fometimes much higher. Thele 
are principally Georgians. Soon after the birth of a girl, a wide leather 


belt 1s iewed round: her waift, and continues till it bus(ts, when it igre. 7 


placed by a fecond. Byarepetition of this practice, their waiits are rendered 
aftonithingly fall; but their fhoulders become proportionably broad, a de. 
fe& which is little attended to on account of the beauty of their breafs, 
On the wedding night the belt is cut with a dagger by the hufband, acuf 
tom fometimes productive of very fatal accidents. The bridegroom pays 
for his bride a marriage prefent, or kalym, confilting of arms, or a coat of 
mai/; but he muft not fee her, or cohabit with her, without the greatelt 
myftery. This referve continues during life. A Circaflian will fometimes 
permit a ftranger to fee his wife, but he muft not accompany him. The 
father makes the bride a prefent on the wedding-day, but referves the 
greater part of what he intends to give till the birth of her firft child. On 
this occaffion the pays him a vifit, receives from him the remainder of her 
portion, and is clothed by him in the drefs of a matron, the principal diftine 
tion of which confifts in a veil. Until this time the drefs of the women is 
much like that of the men. Before marriage the youth of both fexes fee 
each other freely at the little rejoicings which take place on fettivals. Be. 


-fore the ball the young men fhew their adtivity and addrefs in a variety of 


military exercifes; and the moi alert have the privilege of choofing’ the 
moft beautiful partners. 

«¢ The Cireaflian women participate in the general chara¢ter of the na 
tion; they take pride in the courage of their hufbands, and reproach them 
feverely when defeated. They poliff and take care of the armour of the 
men. Widows tear their hair, and disfigure themfelves with icars, in tefi- 
mony of their grief. The men had formerly the fame cufiom, but are now 

rown more tranquil under the lofs of their wives and relations. The ha 
Eitation of a Circaffian is compofed of two huts, becaufe the wife and huf- 
band are not fuppofed to live together. One of thefe huts is allotted to the 


‘hufhand, and to the reception of ftrangers; the other to the wife and fami- 


ly: the court which feparates them is furrounded by pallifades or ftakes 
At meals the whole family is affembled, fo that here, as among the Tatars, 
each village is reckoned at a certain number of kettles. Their food is ex- 
tremely fimple, confifting only of a little meat, fome pafie made of millet, 
and a kind of beer compofed of the fame grain fermented.” (Pp. 20,—22) 


Of the Tartars who are fubjeét to the empire of Ruffia our author 
has delineated the manners and cuftoms with much impreffive effed; 
and, in conclufion, obferves, (p.53.) that Rouffeau, the crude and 
vifionary reveries of whofe diftempered brain, with regard to the fupe- 
rior happinefs and virtue of favage life, Mr. P. every where defervedly 
fcouts, ** might, with far more plaufibility, have enquired concerning 
the perfection and happinefs of man, among thefe {pirited and gy 
tribes of barbarians, than among the favages of Africa or America: 
Indeed the whole account of Afiatic Ruflia, efpecially the fourth 
chapter, which, as our readers have been already informed, is dedicated 
to the natural geography, is highly entertaining, and not lefs inftruc- 
tive. In that part of it, however, which treats of the religion of thele 
wanderng 
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wandering hordes, we meet with a remark of which we are unable to 
comprehend the tendency, or, indeed, the fenfe. 


« The eaftern Tatars,” our author obferves, ‘‘ are generally addicted 
to the Schaman religion, a fyftem chiefly founded on the felf-exiftence of 
matter, a fpiritual world, and the general reititution of all things. The 
Schamanians even believe that the Burchans, or gods themfelves, arofe from 
the general mafs of matter and {pirit. Their epochs of deftruction and re- 
ftitution fomewhat refemble thofe of the Hindoos. While common fouls 
immediately receive their final decree, the virtuous become chudils, or wan- 
dering {pirits, who are purified by tran{migration, fo as alfo to become Bur- 
chans, or gods. . Between men and gods are the Tengri, or fpirits of the 
air, who direct fublunary affairs, and all the trifles fo important to man, but 
beneath the moft remote attention of the gods. ‘The infernal regions chief- 
ly contain thofe who have offended the priefthood.” (Pp. 47.) 


After mentioning fome of the other tenets of Schamanifm, and the 
wide extent of country over which it is diffufed, infomuch that ** fome 
have afferted it to be the moft prevalent fyitem on the globe,” Mr. P. 
adds: ** But as the Schamanians admit one chief infernal deity and his 
fubalterns, authors of evil, fo they believe in one fupreme uncreated 
beneficent being, who commits the management of the univerfe to 
inferior deities, who delegate portions of it to fubaltern fpirits. With 
more philofophy they might fuppofe that evil cannot exift except in 
matter, and that an evil fpirit is a contradiction in terms.” (P. 48.) 
Now what philofophy there is in the fuppofition that evil cannot exift 
but in matter, or why an evil fpirit fhould be a contradiction, our 
ingenious geographer has not explained, and we confefs ourfelves to- 
tally at a lofs to conceive. Evil, in our opinion, has no exiftence; 
but as it relates to fentient beings. With regard to thefe, matter, 
confidered as a caufe, or rather as a means, may be equally the fource 
of-both evil and good ; but certainly, when good and evil are con- 
fidered as effects, matter is equally indifferent to both. The ancient 
philofophers, indeed, who believed, like the Schamanians, that mat- 
ter is felf-exiftent, and eternal, talked of it as the parent of all evil; 
but if, in their fubtile difquificions on this fubjeét, they meant any 
thing by evil but what has been called * the evil of imperfection,” 
their theory is unintelligible. The evil of imperfe@tion, however, is 
as‘eafily aflociated with the idea of fpirit as with that of matter. And 
with regard to the exiftence of evil fpirits, takinz evil in the proper 
fenfe of malignant, we have no occafion for refined fpeculations in 
order to afcertain: the fact, whatever hypothefis we may chufe to adopt 
with a view to account for it. A very {mal! acquaintance with human 
is fufficient to furnifh moft indifputable and diftrefling proofs 
Of it, 

It is not often that we meet in Mr. P. with fentiments of this 


. Squivocal kind. In another part of his book, however, he has drop- 


ped, with regard to this very fubject, a refle€tion which we think it 


Would be altogeiter inconfiftent with our duty to the public to pafs 


Without proper animadverfion, In {peaking of the Mandfhurs, or 
, 2 Tungules, 
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Tungufes, who inhabit Chinefe Tartary on the Eaft, our author fays 
of them, that ** By the acount of the Jefuits, they have no temples, 
nor idols, but worfhip a Supreme Being, whom they ftyle Emperor of 
Heaven. But probably,” adds he, ** their real creed is Schatmanifm, 
or a kind of rational Polytheifm, not unknown to the Jews, who ad. 
mitted,-as appears from Daniel, great angels or {pirits, as protectors 
of empires.” (P. 122.) We are far from imagining that, by this 
obfervation, Mr P. intended to communicate to the minds of his — 
readers, an impreffion unfavourable to revelation; of which, indeed, J 
in other parts of his work, he repeatedly fpeaks with due refped, 
_ The language, however, which he here employs is part'cularly ex- 
cepvonable.. The expreffin, it is true, when clofely attended to, 
will be eafily feen to be much lefs intimately allied to profanenefs, 
than it is to nonfenfe; but as the majority of readers, we fear, are 
litle diitinguifhed by clofenefs of atiention, we cannot help withing 
that the author’s meaning had been clothed ina lefs queftionable 
drefs, We know not what rational Polytheifm is, but rather confider 
it, to ufe Mr. P.’s own phrafe, as a contradiétion in terms; and we 
are perfuaded that, on mature reflection, Mr. P. himfelf will be of 
our opinion. But the principal objetion to the pafiage is its feeming 
to afcribe Polytheifm to the Jews, of whofe religious creed it is known 
to all that the unity of God was the fundamental doétrine. The 
Jews, without doubt, admitted great fpirits as protectors of empires; 
and Chriftians are authorifed, by an apoftle, to look upon angels as 
** miniftering fpirits,” employed in the fervice of private men: but 
neither of thefe opinions, furely, is irrational or conneéted with that 
of a plurality of Gods. Of our author’s phrafeology, in this place, 
we thought right to fay thns much, by way of caution to our readers; 
though, after all, its chief demerit is really its inaccuracy: for it does 
hot exhibit the fentiment which he intended to convey. What he 
meant to fay is obvioufly this: That the Mandfhurs probably believe, 
as the Jews believed, the exiftence of created fubordinate fpirits, in- 
vefted, by the Deity, with authority and power to act, ag his commif- 
fioners, in the affairs of men. The unlucky introduction of the word 
Polythei{m throws an air of impiety over the fentence, which, however, 
appears to be really chargeable with inconfiftency only. 

Of the immenfe empire of China fo much has been written, and the 
late account of it by Sir George Staunton is fo generally known, that 
notwithftanding its fuperior importance, we intended to have pafled 
our author’s defcription of it with a fimple affurance that he has care 
fully colleed whatever can tend to illuftrate both its ancient, and its 
prefent ftate. But the following obfervations with regard to the period 
at which the great wall is fuppofed to have been built, difplay fuch 
found judgment, and are fo momentary in a variety of views, that we 
have determined to admit them. 


- * Sir George Staunton confiders the zra of this great barrier as ablo- 
lutely afcertained, and he afferts that it has exifted for 2000 years. In this 


afleveration he feems te have followed Du Halde, who informs us that ‘ this 
prodigious 
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odigious work was coniiructed 215 years before the birth of Chrift, by 
the orders of the firlt emperor of the family of Tiin, to protect three large 

rovinces from the irruptions of the [atars.’ (Tome il. p. 54.) But in the 
hifory of China, contained in his firit volume, (p. 340) he aferibes this 
erection to the fecond emperors of the dynafty of iin, namely, Chi Hoang 
Ti; and the date immediately preceding the narrative of this conftruction 
is the year 137 before the birth of Chrilt. Hence fulpicions may well arife, 
not only concerning the epoch of this work, but even with regard to the 

urity and precifion of the Chinefe annals in general. Mr. Bell,-~who re- 
fided for fome time in China, and whole travels are defervedly efteemed for 
the accuracy of their intelligence a.jures us that this wall was built about 
600 years ago, (that is about .the year 1160,) by one of the emperors, to 
prevent the irequent incurfions of the Monguls, whoie numerous cavalry 
ufed 1o ravage the provinces, and elcape before an army could be allembled 
to oppofe them. Renaudot oblerves, that no oriental geographer, above 
$00 years in antiquity, mentions this wall; and it is {urprifing that it fhould 
have efcaped Marco Polo, who, {uppofing that he had entered China by a 
different route, can hardly be conceived, during his jong relidence in the 
north of China, and in the country of the Monguls, to have remained igno- 
rant of fo fiupendous a work, Amidit thele difficulties, perhaps it may be 
conjectured that fimilar modes of defence had been adopted in different 
ages; aud that the ancient rude barrier, having fallen into decay, was re 
placed, perhaps after the vation of Zingis, by the prefent ereétion, which 
even from the ftate of its prefervation can {carcely afpire to much anti- 
quity.” (Pp. 87, 88.) 

Every thing, it muft indeed be acknowledged, which relates to this 
extraordinary empire is commonly reprefented on fo large a fcale as 
almoft to overwhelm an European imagination. Mr. P, in his pre- 
liminary obfervations prefixed to Vol. I. ftates the whole prefent po- 


_pulation of the globe as probably, in grofs numbers, amounting to 


sEVEN HUNDRED MILLIONS, of which 500 millions may be affigned 
to Afia, ‘*if China, as recently avered, comprize 330,000,000.” 
Africa he fuppofes to contain 30 m'llions, America 20, and Europe, 
of confequence, about 150. Itis likely, we think, that in this calcu- 
lation, beth Atrica and America are fomewhat under-rated; but that 
China is greatly over-rated we cannot bring ourfelves to entertain a 
doubt, ‘That it fwarms with people, indeed, all accounts agree. But 
hotwith{tanding the vaft extent, and high cultivation of this celebrated 
empire, a population of 333,600,000, in the provinces too of China 
proper only, {taggers all belief; and we cannot help attributing to the 
Mandarin, who furnifhed Sir George Staunton with- the detail of it, 
amanifeft, deliverate, intention to deceive. Pauw, however, who 


_ fuppofed the population of China exaggerated when eftimated at 
_ 82,000,000, has undoubtedly erred in the other extreme. Our author’s - 
‘Temark on the fubject is fenfible. ‘* How far this table,” given by 
‘Staunton, ‘* may deferve implicit credit, may be doubted -by thofe who 


know the difficulty of fuch refearches, even in the moft enlightened 
Countries of Europe” (P. 93.) To afcertain, indeed, with any thing 
like exainefs, the number of inhabitants in any great kingdom, ap» 
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pears to be one of the moft difficult problems in political ceconomy, 
With regard to the population of our own country, we know what 
erroncous ideas prevailed before the late enumeration by authority of 
parliament; and even of this enumeration itfelf the refults are ftij] 
imperfect and unfatisfactory. One curious inftance, accidental] 
obferved, of the ftrange inaccuracy with which we have long been 
accuftomed to guefs at the population even of our principal towns, 
may be given from Mr. P. himfelf. In his firft volume (p. 87.) he 
{peaks of Leeds as containing about fixteen thoufand fouls; while, 
in fome corrections and additions to the volume, he tells us that, in 
the official returns, it is rated at 53,162. 

The part of ‘Tartary fubject to China is of prodigious extent, being 
3,100 geographical miles in Jength, by 1089 in breadth. Of this re. 
gion, together with independent Tartary, both under the name of 
central Afia, Mr. Pinkerton has given a ufeful map, apparently con- 
ftructed by himfelf and Arrowfmith from Du Halde, D*Anville, 
Iflenief, &c. of whom, however, he complains as imperfe&t and in. 
adequate authorities. He thus defcribes the climate and face of the 
country. 


“‘ Though the parallel of central Afia correfpond with that of France 
and part of Spain, yet the height and {nows of the mountainous ridges oceas 
fion a degree and continuance of cold, little to be expected from other cit: 
cumftances. In climate and pioductions if is, however, far {uperior to Si- 
beria. The appearance-of this extenfive region is divertified with all the 

rand features of nature, extenfive chains of mountains, large rivers and 

kes, But the moft ngular feature is that valt elevated plain, fupported 
like a table, by the mountains of Tibet in the fouth, and Aliaian chain in 
the north, from the mountains of Rejur Tag in the welt, to tho/e that bound 
the Kalkas in the eaft. This prodigious plain, the moft elevated conti 
nuous region on the globe, is interfected by tome chains of mountains, and 
by the vatt deferts of Cobi and Shamo, by others confidered as the fame, 
the former being the Mongul, the latter the Chinefe name. Deltitute of 
plants and water, it is dangerous for horfes, but is fafely paffed with camels 
Little has been added to our knowledge of central Atia fince D’Anville 
drew up his maps, from the materials furnifhed by the je uits in China, 
jn which it wou!d feem that this delert extends from about the 80th degree 
of eaft longitude from Greenwich to about the 110th, being 30° of longi 
tude, which, in the latitude of 40°, may be 1380 geographical miles: but 
in this wide extent are oafes, or fertile {pots, and even regions of confider 
able extent. On the other hand, the main defert fends fo:th feveral barren 
branches tn various directions.”’. (Pp, 126, 127.) 


Mr P. laments the deficiency of our intelligence with regard to the 
interefting country of Tibet, ** which, with its numerous dependen- 
cies, may, in faét,” he fays, “ft:l! be arranged. among the und:fcovered 
countrics in the centre of Afia.” The recent narrative of Captain 
‘Turner’s embafly furnifhes the moft authentic information ; but, 3% 
it embraces a fmal part only, recourfe muft be had for the general 


geography to more antiquated authorities. From thefe different fources 
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our induftrious author has, however, compiled a very pleafing defcrip- 
tion, from which we fhall extraé&t his concife account of a fingularly 
curious fpecies of polygamy. 


« Jt is a remarkable characteriftic of the country, that polygamy here af- 
fumes a different form from that of the other oriental regions: the women 
being indulged in a plurality of hufbands, inftead of the reverie. It is the 
piellege of the elder brother to fele@t a wife, who fiands in an equal rela- 
tion to his other brothers, whatever may be the number. ‘The ‘ame culiom 
is faid to have been clandeftinely practiled at Venice, from views of family 
pride united with poverty ; but in Tibet it is reported to be founded in the 
great paucity of ‘emales, when compared with the number of males, though 
a valt guanrity [number] of the latter be buried in the monafteries.” (p. 143.) 


The empire of Japan is, in every refpect, an object of great curio- 
fity; and the notices concerning it, collected by our author, will 
afford much gratification to the reader. All travellers agree that the 
population is furprifing, the capital, Jedo, being ftated as 63 Britifh 
miles in circumference. ‘* Koempfer tzys that the number of people 
daily travelling on the high ways is inconceivable, and the tekaide, the 
chief of the feven great roads, is fometimes more crowded than the 
moft frequented ftreets of European capitals.” (159) Mr. P. on 
the fuppofition that Japan is as populous as China, of which it equals 
about one tenth part in fize, eftimatcs its inhabitants at 30,000,0¢0,. 
But he juftly obferves, that the population of the Japanefe empire, like 
that of other Afiatic ftates, cannot be treated with much precthon,. 
As the cleareft proof of our ignorance on this fubjeét may be qui ted, 
once for all, what our author has remarked in his accounts of Siam. 

** Concerning the population of Siam there are no adequate docu- 
ments. If the Birman empire contain, as is afierted, more than four- 
teen millions, it might perhaps be reafonable to conclude that the 
Siamefe dominions may be peopled by about eight millions. Yet 
Loubere affures us that, from a@tual enumeration, there were only found 
[found only] of men, women, and children, one million, nine hundred 
thoufand. So uncertain are the computations in oriental countries.” 
(P.214.) It is to be remembered that La Loubere was envoy extia- 
oidinary from Louis XIV. to the Siamefe court. | 

The moft ftriking feature, undoubtedly, in all defcriptions of thefe 
remote eaftern countries; a feature which frequently embarrafles and. 
confounds ; confifts in ihe gigantic and enormous proportions in which 
the different objects are drawn, Of this a more pertinent example, 
we think, cannot eafily be given than Thunberg’s Report of the Ja- 
ag Emperor’s Palace at Jedo. He defcribes it as furrounded with 
one walls, and ditches with draw-bridges ; and forming a confider- 
able town, five leagues in circumference. Mr. P. however, with caus 
lous difcernment, immediately fubjoins: ‘*In this, and fimilar in- 
lances of oriental population and extent, though the beft authorities 


be followed, yet the reader may, with the author, fufpend his belief.” 


(P. 165.) To the vaft extent of the emperor’s palace correfponds in 
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fome degree, the room which is denominated, “the faloon of the 
hundred mats,” and which is {aid to be 600 feet’in length, by 300 in 
breadth ; compared with thefe immenfe dimenfions, Weitmint{ter Hall, 
which we have been accuftomed to confider as.fuperb, hut which js 
only 230 feet long, and 70 wide, finks into an infignificant drefiing 
clofet. 

The ancient fame of Perfia confpires with the elegant variety of its 
modern literature, and with many other circumftances both of a phy. 
fical and of a moral nature, ftrongly to recommend it to the attention 
of thofe whofe minds are turned to thefe attractive ftudi:s. On that 
portion of his work which ts occupied in treating of this celebrated 
country, the author has beftowed yreat diligence aud care. I: feems, 
indeed, to have been written with a warm feeling of intereft in the 
fubje&t, and cannot fail, we think, to produce on the reader a very 
lively feeling of a fimilar kind. From every one of the chapters we 
could give many extracis of peculiar excellence; for the contents of 
them all are important, and the manner in which they are detailed is 
happy. But our lim:ts confine us to one or two quotations, of which 
the firft relates to the primitive inhabitants, from whom we have the 
honour of being defcended. 


« The original population of the mountainous country of Perfia appears 
to have been indigenous, that is, no preceding nation can be traced: and, 
in the opinion of all the moft learned and {kilfal inquirers, from Scaliger 
and Lipfius down to Sir William Jones, this nation is the Scythic or Gothic, 
and the very fource and fountain of all the celebrated Scythian nations, 
While the fouthern Scythians of Iran gradvally became a tetUed and civi- 
lized people, the barbarous northern tribes fpread around the Cafpian and 
Euxine Seas; and befides the powerful fettlements of the Getz and Mafla 
getz, the Gog and Magog of oriental authors, and others on the north and 
eaft of the great ridge of mountains called Imaus, or Belur Tag, they de 
tached vi€torious colonies into the greater part of Europe, many centuries 
before the Chriftian era.” (p. 320.) 


Our next quotation fhall confift of Mr. P.’s obfervations on the 
firft hiftorical epoch of the Perfians. We are induced to infert it on 
feveral accounts ; but particularly becaufe it will furnifh our readers 
with a very full and explicit procf that our author, though his lan 
guage is fometimes incautious, is no fceptic in religion, and that, 
whatever may have been his former opinions, he now knows how 
put a proper value on the facred authority of fcripture. ‘This is evi 
dent from the manner in which he fpeaks of it; though we cannot 
but acknowledge that we fhould have beem glad if his expreflions, 
éven in the very paflage which we are about to copy, had been fome 
what more guarded. For he feems, at leaft, willing to carry the antl 
quity of the human race rather higher than Sripture chronology will 
warrant ; and yet we are perfuaded, on mature confideration of the 
whole paflage, compared with others in the work, that this was really 


not his intention, 
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« The Scythians, or barbarous inhabitants of Perfia, according to the ac- 
count of Jufiin, conquered a great part of Afia, and attacked Egypt, about 
1500 years before the reiga of Ninus, the founder of the Aliyrian mg- 
narchy; that is, fo far as the faint light of chronology can pretend to der 
termine fuch remote events, about 3660 years before the Chriftian wera. 
The Egyptians, a people of Ailyrian extract, as the Coptic language feems 
to evince, were, from fuperior local advantages, civilized at a more early 

riod; and their genuine chronology feems to begin about 4000 years be- 
fore Chrift. The venerable hifiorical records contaived in the Scriptures 
atteft the early civilization and ancient polity of the i gyptians ; but, as the 

Allyrians ipread far to the ealt of Judea, they feem to be filent concerning 
the Perfians, except a ‘atrap or two be implied. The firit feat of the Per- 
fian monarchy was probably in the north-eaft, on the river Oxus, while the 
Ailyrians poileiied the Euphrates and the Tyris, and the fouth-weit of Per- 
fa. There is no evidence whatever, trom records, remains of antiquity, or 
any probable induction, that this planet has been inhabited above fx or 
feven thouland years. The invention and progrefs of the arts, the mytho- 
logies and chronologies of all nations, except the Hindoos, indicate this 
term as the utmolt limit; before which, if men had exifted, indelible traces 
of them muft have appeared, whereas hifory can account for every relic 
that is found. For the great antiquity of the earth there are many eviden- 
ces; but none for the antiquity of man.” (p. 325.) 

The fentiment expreffed in the laft of thefe fentences will to many, 
perhaps, appear a bold one. ‘To us, we confefs, it appears perfectly 
harmiefs. There is, we even think, abundance of phenomena which 
feem to prove it well-founded; and it certainly involves no confe- 
quences inconfiftent with the doctrine of Mofes. 


[To be concluded in our next. | 


Letters of a Mameluke, or a Moral and Critical Picture of the Manners 
of Paris. With Notes by the Tranflator. From the French of ‘fofeph 
Lavallée, of the Philotechnic Society, ce. &c. In Two Volumes, 
12mo. Pr. 576. gs. boards. Murray. 1804. 


HE fable of this work is now a very common fiction. A per- 

fon from one country vifits another country, totally different in 
religion, politics, fentiments, focial, civil, and domettic life, and 
communicates to his own countrymen, by letter, the impreffions 
which he receives from contemplating the ftrangers. But we think 
the affumed charaéter is not very fteadily maintained. Writing as a 
Mameluke our author fails not to fhew that he is a veritable French- 
man. ‘Thefe letters difplay vivacity, ingenuity, and penetration, and 
are written in an agreeable ftyle, of that. light caft, which French 
writers fo very oftenexhibit. When we allow the author the praife 
of penetration, it is neceflary to explain the extent in which he ap- 
pears to us to poflefs that quality. Both his critical and moral ftric- 
tures fhew that he is well acquainted with the details of French lite- 
rature and manners ; and alfo with the charaers usually afcribed to 
both. But when, from acute obfervation on fpecifig manners, cuf- 
toms, ufages, and celebrated works, he attempts to rife to general 
eitimates, we find that the author is a man of talte, both of literary and 
; ° of 
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of moral difcernment ; but by no means a profound phil ofopher either 
a criticifm or conduct. From the combined extent and cireumferip. 
ion of Mr. La Vallee’s talents, together with the prejudices, real or 
gavtcnded, of a Frenc! man, ot the prefent time, we account for 
the motley mixture of this work, which beftows juit praifes on Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Mo Mier re, prefeats the appropriate characters of 
tragedy and comedy, yet fecms to imagine tnat no moderns but French. 
men ever arrived at any excellence in either; which paints in clear 
and glowing colours many of the French frivolities and foibles, yet 
attributes to Frerichmen the merit of the hivhett genius, and declares 
them as a nation totally free from vice ; which in every detail of their 
purfuits and occupations marks their tolly and vanity, and, in a Oe- 
neral view, reprefents them as wife and magnanimous ; which pro- 
fetles to adore benevolence and virtue, and idolizes Buon: iparte. It 
muft, however, be acknowledged, that, though he is the moit extra- 
vagant encomiatt of the ufurping adventurer, and the fyftem which 
he has eftablifhed, he does not often introduce this fubje ct or dwell 
long upon it. He evidently wifhes to appear the idolizing admirer 
of the Corfican; and repeats the fubftance of what fycophants of the 
tyrant have poured out in his praife, or againft the monarchy: but 
this part of the production is very like an effort of a man either court- 
ing fome gift, or apprehending fome evil from the poffeffor of power, 
Much, therefore, as we deteft alFrenchman who wou'd defcend to 
flatter this bane of Frenchmen; we rather pity than abhor a poor 
author who panegyrifes fuch a mifereant obvioully againft the grain. 
Wherever he touches upon politics he falls very {hort of his own ex- 
ertions when writing upon other fubjects. His account of the French 
revolution is as fuperficial and extravagant as any that ever we have 

erufed in the many abfurd publications that have come before us. 
Lisislen his politics therefore as very unworthy of the reft of his let- 
ters, and not deferving of notice or refutation, we fhall chicfly con- 
fine ourfelves to his moral and critical exhibition of the French as they 
are now found. | 

The firft obje& which ftruck the ftranger in contemplating Paris 
was the height of the houfes, which in that metropolis rife to many 
flories. Next was the hurry and buftle of the people. 

“© The French (he fays) do not walk but run. - Horfes, carts, coaches, 
ceabriolets, butchers, water-carriers, huilars, pedefirians, all run, all drive 
on as hard as they can: they joliie, puth, and run foul of each other; they 
threaten and overlet ove another, rife again, and go on as if nothing had 
happened.” 

“The French have exceffive curiofity, with little fele@ion as to ob- 
jects. They were greatly agitated by the firft appearance of the Ma- 
meluke in the ftreet, until their attention was drawn off by a drum, 
inviting them to an exhibition of—dancing dogs. The French ate 
beyond all other people the votaries of hope. They h ave not f{trong, 
at leaft fteady, domeltic 2ffe@tions ; and their fentiments of egars 
are very wavering and inconftant. ‘The life of a Parifian fine lady 


very humouroufly pourtrayed. The French poffefs a great fpirit of 
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contradiGlion, and with to render themfelves confpicuous by appear- 
ing fingular. Our Mameiuke, near the middle of the firft volume, 
coms to the French drama; and fhews ve ry evidently that he has 
formed his notions of dramatic excellence from the execution of emi- 
nent French writers much) more than the confideration o: the general 
ends of plays. He fubfcribes to the unities, as obferved by the chief 
dramatic poets of France, rather than by nature and reafon. He is 
acritic not upon Dr. Johnfon’s enlarged plan. In {peaking of epic 
poetry he ranks Voltaire with Virgil and Homer. Thefe, however, 
we regard as the criticifms of a p: irtial advocate rather ther of an in- 
adequate judge. With found difcrimination he feverely ‘lames the 
conftitution of the Opera, either ferious or comic ; and fhews the ab- 
furdity of pantomime. ‘The French are extremely inattentive to 
theatrica) propriety. 


’ a 
‘The Parifian will know wonderfully well the number of bows he 
ought to make on entering a room; he will judge, without erring, what 


-place of honour ought to be given, at table ; he will mark the hades of re- 


fpe&t which ought to be thewn between fuch and fuch a magtfirate. In a 
theatrical repre.entation, the actors, forgetting the charatter, the rank, and 
the dignity, of the perionages they pei form, w itl tranigreis, in his prefence, 
tho'e rules of propriety to whic h he is (o much aflave. He will fee it 
with indifference. The moti fubaltern confident will come and {peak fa- 
miliaily to PCT a frecdman will chat cheek-by-jowl with Auguttus; 
a valet will puton his hat before his matrer.” 


Such inattention to prob bility on the ftage our author imputes to 
ignorance ; but it muft rather be forgetfulnefs of the purpofe of the 
theatre , which is im tation, than ignorance of propriety in the model 
of that imitation. tn France comedians are very much undervaiued. 
Perfons of fafhion tre:t them as ftrolling players, and the common 
people call them buffoons, or merry-a indrews. Religion denied them 
buria!, the laws brand:d them with infamy, and cuftom banifhed 
them from fociety. Thus, while the French laboured with merito- 
rious ardour to refine their dramatic works, to fender them eterual 
monuments of the fublimity of their poctry, and the purity of the:r 
morality, they {trove to make the reciter of thefe mafter pieces the 
moft impure clafs in the community. The degrading ci'imation 
of the profeffion vitiared the individuals, While the Mameluke 
afcribes thefe, and many other follies, to Frenchmen, he, in the 
Very next page, pours on them an culogium, that never nation 
nor individual merited. ‘* Vanquifhed or vitor, fubjeé&t to wife 
kings, or bent under defpotic monarchs ; enlightened or ignorant 
flaves, or free; whatever were the circumftances of government, 
when they were called to figure as a nation on the theatre of the world, 
majefty, greatnefs, loyalty, brave ry, fincerity, franknefs, difintercflednefs, 
Clemency, are the characteriftics of the French nation. Look into 
their hiltory, and judge. Individuals have been to blame, and the 
Nation never, ‘I “here is no nation that has not hada great national 
Vice; Rome pride, Carthage treachery, Sparta hatred, Athens fickle- 
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nefs, all Greece egotifm, Egypt credulicy, Affyria ‘avarice, Perfig 
meannefs, and fo many others. Thence for fix thoufand years paf 
the misfortunes of the world. Alone on the face of the earth the French 
nativn is fiill iminaculate.”” Should we undertake to argue againit fuch 
an affertion, we fhould be equally idle, as its advancer ts abiurd and 
extravagant.. The national vices of the French, when adting a great 
part on the theatre of the world, have been uniformly ambition and 
rapacity, joined with exceflive vanity and infolence, and in later pe. 
siods comprehending all the enormous crimes that the molt ferocicus 
and blood-thirlty favages, affifled by ingenuity and invention, could de. 
vife and perpetrate. In intervals of peace they have been peculiarly 
diftinguifhed by vanity and infolence; we were going to add fraud 
and profligacy, but thefe they participate with fome other nations of 
fouthern Europe. 

Like many others who are ingenious without being deep, our au- 
thor is much addidted to paradox. He undertakes to defend the Ca- 
tholic League as, inthe great body of the people, the refult of a fpirit 
of liberty, that would have been very laudable it it had not been cor- 
rupted by religious fanaticiim. We cannot feparate the League 
from the principles that gave it birth. Our author draws a pazsallel 
between it and the revolution, beftowing great praife on both, but 
the higheft on the revolution. Wethink that in one effect they fome- 
what agree. They both exemplify the uncontrouled violence of 
French paffion, which, whatever obje€& it purfues, is withheld by no 
moral reftraint from feeking gratification. The revolution com- 
bined with the ftate which it has laft generated, is, according to our 
author, the moft glorious event in human hiftery, and reached its pre- 
fent pinnacle of ory: becaufe the genius of an extraordinary nation 
has been found in unifon with the genius of an extraordinary man. 
Such exclamations of madnefs or duit-licking adulation might do for 
a fermon, preached by the Archbifhop of Rouen before Buonaparteé ; 
but what motive any Englifhman could have for tranflating, or Lon- 
don bookfeller for vending, nonfenfical and raving flatteries towards 
a man who is the moft bittcr enemy of the Brit:th King and nation, 
it is not our bufinefs to divine ; we will at leaft fay the publication of 
this part of the work did not arife from loyalty and patriotiim. But 
with much pleafure we take leave of our author’s political differta- 
tions, and greatly as we difapprove their fcope, we mult candidly ad- 
mit they are fo extremely fiimfy and fuperfcial in execution, that the 
badnefs of the tendency is far inferior to the badnefs of the objed. 
In the fecond volume, our author keeps chiefly to the manners of the 
French, and very clearly demonftrates in detail, thatthey whom he had 
declared to have no vice 2re chiefly governed by caprice and vanity. 
This is the burden of the remaining part of the work. Under this view 
he paints with lively humour their fondnefs for drefs. From the fame 
caufe he deduces their fondnefs for duelling ; and mentions various 
anecdotes which place the frivolous vanity of their caufes of quar- 


re] in a more defpicable light than any in which they have ever been 
reprefeuted 
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reprefented by the fevereft Antigallican fatiriftsof England, who have 
expofed the levity of the French mind and charaéter. The evening 
parties of the Parifians, by this account, are ftill more empty and in- 
fipid than the London routes, which fo far furpafs moft inventions 
for preventing in fafhionable parties the intrufion of Britifh fenfe and 
knowledge. Speaking of French jealoufy, our author pays the men 
of that country a poor compliment in deriving it from imperioufnefs, 
and not from fentiment. Paragons as they are of angelic virtue, the 
French, according to the account of this their advocate, treat brutes 
with great cruelty. Ac Paris there is every appearance of aétive bufi- 
nefs; but really fuch grofs idlenefs, that a very great portion of the 
inhabitants do not know when they rife in the morning, how they 
are to live the reft of the day, having no refource but fwindling and 
iniquity. Is this the immaculate nation? They bring up their chil- 
dren in the fame way, and confequently, in all moral probability, to 
the fame purfuits. <A great portibn of the French are extremely il- 
literate, and cannot fpell their own language. This remark he il- 
luftrates by various entertaining anecdotes. One of the chief fublti- 


‘tutes for idlenefs is gaming, a vice which the author allows to be ex- 


tremely prevalent in France. 

In fhort, while our author, in his general charaéter of the French 
nation, celebrates them as far beyond all] other human beings, in the 
higheft attributes of human nature, genius, wifdom, and virtue of 
every denomination, yet in his detail and particular defcriptions he 
exhibits the French as the molt frivolous, capricious, vain, unprin- 
cipled, and unfeeling people that can be conceived ; and never were 
two accounts written by two authors holtile to each other, more op- 
pofite than this author's genera! and particular accounts of the French. 
An advocate adve:fe to that people, if he were to argue with this 
writer, might fay, like Sheridan’s Sir Anthony Abfolute to Mrs. Ma- 
laprop, ** You are the politeft arguer Tever met with; for one word 
againft my caufe, you have twenty againft your own.” For this 
contrariety it is not difficult to difcover the reafon, Reprefenting 
the immaculate virtue of the French having no data, in fact, the 
writer was obliged to truft to imagination, and that airy companion 
hurried him up among the clouds. In painting their vices and follies 
he had fimply to flow his own obfervation, and in that by much 
the greateft part of his work, he appears perfetly at home, a very 
fair and true defcriber. 


Daubeny’s Vindicia Ecclefia Anglicane. 
(Concluded from P. 41.) 


N the work before us Mr. D. has largely entered into the queftion 
of neceffity, and treated it with much nice difcrimination. But its 
real merits may, we think, be difcufled in a very fhort compafs. The 
neceflity intended by the Church, in her article, is a moral necefiity, 
fuch 
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fuch as, in free and rational beings, fubfifls between the motive and the 
aftion. True and lively faith, while 1 continues to operate, will pro. 
duce good works. But it may not always opcrate ; and tic its trugts 
will ceale to be produced, The neceflity of a Calvinitt is a phyfcal 
necefiiy, arifing trom an irrefillrbie impulfe, which has no dependence 
on human volition, His good works are, in no refpeét, the works of 
man, but the direct and immediate operations of God. T bees vy can, there. 
foie, in no rational or intelligibie fenfe, be calles the frasts of taith; 
not even of, *! true and lively faith +” for, as Di. Kipling bes moft ae. 
curately obferved, * AC jureh of England-man’'s tah ts productives 
a Calvinifls’is barren.’ * The following brief quotations trom our 
uthor gives a very clear view of this important dillinétion : 













*« Good works, as the fruit of lively faith, are nota natural bit mora! pro 
dudtion ; and though they may be ete to be a weary y, prod uct On, ase fen. 
tial to the perfection of a moral agevt, fill they “vill be prod luced only ia 
proportion as moral motives, a cleee nied hy Div ne grace, exercife thei pro- 
per influence on the mind of the party concerned. Ree: irding on'y the cffee 
produced as neeeifary to determine the perfection o! the caufe, both p>yfi- 
cal and moral obligation are to be feen in the ame light. Sull it is pre 
fumed, no great degree of precifin is neceil ry to diicriminate bet eena 
ceriain caufe, according to the regular courte of nature, neceflarily produc. 
ing a certain eltedt, and the necetlity that a certain caufe fhould produce 
fuch an effe:t, in order to determine the ‘fection of its quality. In the one 

ca’e, we have a phyfical agent regu): ie se neceflarily procee: ing to the 
accomplifhment of a pre- -eltablifhed fyitem: in the otver a moral be ng 
who'e advancement towards perfection is regulated by his concurrence with 
the direéting influence of Divine grace. (Pp. 373, 374.) In i pyri of 
Chriftian motives, there can be no fuch thing as Cliri‘tian pri ctice 5 in this 
fenfe the doctrines and duties of Chriftianity are infeparable, | ecaufe the 
end is not to be obtained bet through the means. But though the motives 
which the gofpel furnifhes are the only motives which « an effectually enforce 
Chrittian practice, till Chriftian pract ce will always be in proportion to the 
continued energy of its productive caufe. The doctrine of our Church is 
that ‘ good works do fpring out neceflarily of a true and lively faith.’ And 
the pofition, when properly under ‘ood, is incontrovertible ; for fo long a 1 
true lively faith exifts, in other words, fo long as the motives furni) ed. by 
the go'pel produce, through Divine grace, their p oper influence on the 
party, fuch muft be the confequence. Still, whilft there is a poflibility of 
man’s refifting and quenching the Holy Spirit, of doing defpite (as ‘the 
Apoftle firongly expreffes it), to the Spirit of Grace, of negle@ing to make 
a proper ufe of the means of fa’ vation, and thereby talling away from G od, 
what may be lively faith to-day may not be nanelly fo to-morrow ; and, cone 
fequently, the connetion between faith and works is not of that fettled and 
invariable kind to juftify the ufe of epithers whic h, in propriety of language, 
apply only to to the yniform and eliablithed courfe of nature.” (Pp. 375 
376.) 
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* See Anti-Jaconin Review, Vol. XVI. Pp, 56. 
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Mr. D.’s work will find much more sae. ly fatisfa€tory-on the fub- 
eft. Mrs. More, however, though the e1gns not to anfwer Mr. D. 
herfelf, has appare: itty a train of writers in her fervice, on whom, 1f 
our advice were of any weight with her, we would advile her for 
her own fake, to im: pole that prudk ent filence which fhe leems her- 
felt determined to prefe rve. Otthele writers Mr. D., witha dignt- 
fied regard to charaéter which wel! becomes him, exprefics himfeit 
thus. 


. «@ 

‘ The Advocates who have exprefsly fiepped forward in Mrs. More’s 
defence are patled by in file;ce.. ‘The langua; ge (which) they have addref- 
fed to me has, geuerally fpeaking, been ach asto beeniitled to no anfwer; 
and, as controverfy thus carried on is what | moft diflike, I do not with to 
furnifh the gentlemen concerned with a p-ovocation to enter again into a 
field, in which they appear to fo litle advantage. The object,” he adds, 
« (which) Mr. O. appears to have had before him, (although his language 
is not quite fo coarfe, perhaps, as that of the namelefs writers above alluded 
to,)c rrefponds i in the main with what theirs way; the obvious detign of his 
publication being to place my writings ina light, in which they might do 
the Jeaft poll» le credit to their author. But on this head, | retrain from en- 
largement.” (P. 387.) 


We come now to our author’s concluding chapter, which is indeed 
a noble one, and which, we truft, will be carefully fludied by all, ef- 
pecially by ingenious young divines, for whofe advantage this work 
was chie fly written. [his chapter is principally recapitulatory of the 
arguments treated in the preceding ones, and brings the whole fubjeét 
u! nder a matfterly and moil interelling review. T he author begins by 
truly obferving, as an apology tor the length to which fome of “hi MS to- 
pics have been extended, * that the deteftion of a fallacy, can never be 
confined within the fatiie limits as its affertion, nor a vindication be 
made outin a form equally compendious with that of the charge.” He 
then gives his altimate opinion of the fairnefs of Mr. O. as a contro- 
verfial writer. tis fully juflified by a previous and minute induction 
of particulars. Entirely convinced ourfelves of its truth, we fhall lay 
it imply, and without a comment, before our readers. 


« From the analyfis of Mr. O.’s reafoning and evidence, laid before him" 
the reader “in the preceding chapters, he muft hive feen that my fenti- 
ments undergo, for the moft part, fuch a metamorphofe, in Mr. O.’s edition 


of them, as no longer to be cognizable farmy own. What by the means of 


mifapplicationand mutilation, by the expedient of words put in, and words 
left out; by the help of fentences divorced from their legitimate context, 
aided by indireé&t infinuations, and, in fome inftances, unequivocal aflertions, 
relative to the principles of his fuppofed opponents; Mr. O, has contrived 
to make me {peak juft what the proof which be had to eftablith required 
oo I thould fpeak. Indeed fo grofs have been the mifreprefentations ot 
‘text, fo notorious the ‘ iniguity of quotation’, praétifed in fome inftances 

by Mr. O., that 1 have been conftrained, from a refpeé to the profetiion, to 
conclude that Mr. O. has writien on this occafion, (as it has been reported), 
from doccuments fernifhed from various quarters, haftily collected wiih 
more 
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more zeal than judgment, and adopted without proper examination,’ 
(Pp. 389, 390.) 

But the mifreprefentation of the writings of an individual is of litile 
confequence compared with that of the genuine doétrines of the 
Church. That the Church of England is not, as Mr. O. pretends, 
Calviniftic, is a point which 1s capable of demonittration ; and Mr. O,’s 
confident exclamation, ‘** We then are the true Churchmen,” ts only 
claiming a victory betore it is gained: whRe the uncealing aitempts of 


his reftlefs party to render the Clergy of the eftablifhment odious, with | 


a view to draw from their miniftry, thofe whom the Conftitution of 
their country has committed to their charge, are as little calculated to 
verify their pretenfions to the title of good f{ubjeéts, as their Calvinifm 
is to prove them found Churchmen. 

To prove that our Original Reformers were Calvinifts, Mr. O. 
brings torward different Hyftorians, of whom, however, Strype and 
Burnet alone appear to have made this point an objeét of particular at- 
tention; and their teftimony is by no means tavourable to his, caule. 
Mofheim can be little depended on here; and his ftatement 1s in oppo- 
fition to faft. The firft Liturgy of Edward was compiled by a Com- 
mittee of Bifhops and divines appointed tor the purpofe by the King, 
who“ refolved,” fays Collier, ** to govern themlelves by the word of 
God, and the precedent of the primitive Church.” “It was afterwards, 
indeed reviewed and altered: but the Aét of Parliament which, in 
1552, finally eflablifhed it, {peaks of the firft book as ‘a very godly 
order, agreeable to the word of God, and the Primitive Church;” 
and accounts for the review of it by ¢* divers doubts having arifen for 
the fafhion and manner of the miniffration of the fame, rather by 
the curiofity of the minifters and miftakers, than of any worthy cau/e." 
Even fo late as the year 1555, Calvin exprefles his difapprobation of 
it with great freedom. And we have the pofitive authority of Strype, 
a witnels, in this cafe, much more competent than Mofheim, that it 
was not till the end of Elizabeth’s reign that Calvini{m became pre- 
valent, 

Mr. O. proceeds in a fimilar way to prove the attachment of our 
reformers to Auguftine.{ But the anfwer given by the venerable La. 
timer to the divines appointed to difpute with him at Oxto:d, may be 
fairly confidered as exprefling the colleétive fentiments of his col- 
leagues; ‘* Fhen you are not,” faid the divines, “ of St. Chryfoftom’s 
faith, nor of St. Auftin’s?” “ I have told you already,” replied the 
good. Bifhop, * I am not, except when they bring fcripture for what 
they fay.” Our reformers undoubtedly refpeéted Augufline; and 
every lover of truth mutt refpeét the honefly which appears in hit 
writings, efpecially in his retrattations. But they reipetted other 
Fathers at leaft as much; and Mr. O. fhould have proved, that on the 
fubje&t of the divine decrees, they paid more regard to the authority 
of Auguftine than to that of the Fathers of the tour firft centuries of 
the Church. When afterwards, indeed, the opinions of Calvin be: 
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gan to prevail, the general. appeal of thofe who embraced them was, 
in failure of evidence from the writings of our original reformers, and 
of the earlier Fathers of the Church, to the works of Auguftine. 
Thus, in 1593, Hutton, Archbifhop of York, having adopted the tenets 
of Calvini{m, wrote a treatife on the fubjeét, which he fent to Whit- 
gift himfelf, fomewhat Calvinittically inclined, defiring that fome per- 
fon might be emploved who was well read in the works of Auguftine. 
This was certainly a way to lead divines to fee, inthe public flandards 
of the Church, the peculiar tenets of Augultine, whether they were 
there or not. Thus again Dr. Whitaker, in his complaint againft 
Barrett: ‘* For the points of dottrine, we are tully perfuaded that Mr. 
Barrett hath taught untruth, 7f not againft the articles, yet againit the 
religion of our Church, publicly received.” From this it appears that, 
according to the opinion then prevalent at Cambridge, a divine who did 
not teach again{t the articles, might yet teach againit the religion ot the 
Church, of which thefe articles tormed the ftandard. For, continues 
Dr. Whitaker, “ although thefe points were not concluded and defined 
by public authority, yet, forafmuch as they have been hitherto ever- 
more held in our Church, therefore ought they not to be controvert- 
ed.” By the confeflion, then, of this learned Calviniftic proteffor, 
the Calviniftic doétrines, notwithftanding the other ftrange part of his 
allertion, were never impofed by public authority; and, therefore, the 
queftion is fairly given up by him. 

The Calvini{m of our Church, as deducible from the fentiments of 
the refurmers, muft be proved, if it can be proved at all, from the 
writings of the reformers themfelves, and not, as Mr. O. has pre- 
tended to do, from writings long fubfequent, when Calvinifm, it is 
allowed, very much prevailed. But from Cranmer, Ridley, and La- 
mer, Mr. O. has not produced a fingle fentence; and trom Hooper 
only one, which he has tortured to a meaning direétly contrary to that 
martyr’s knows and avowed opinions. He refers, indeed, to Jewell’s 
Apology. But, though that-work contains an able defence of our 
dottrines againft the Church of Rome, it certainly does not reprefent 
them as Calviniftical. The names of Luther and of Zuingle are 
mentioned in it, but the name of Calvin does not once occur. And, 
in fhort, it is fufficient to obferve that it maintains the doétrine of uni- 
verfal redemption, which is totally, as we have often remarked, fubver- 
five of the fundamental tenet of Calvin’s creed. 

Mr. O. appeals (p. 66.) to the writings of Luther, and to the whole 
body of the confeflions of all the reformed churches; but this random 
appeal proves nothing at all. Mr. O. fhould have proved that thefe 
writings and confeflions were the ftandard by which the fentiments of 
ur relormers were modelled. Cranmer was very intimate with Eraf- 
mus, from whom it 1s prefumed he received that copy of Erafmus’s 
anfwer to Luther’s treatife, ‘* De Servo Arbitrio,” which is now ex- 
tant in the Britifh Mufeum, and which, from many paflages marked in 
It, he appears to have carefully perufed. Jt was printed in the fame 
Year, 1524, in which Luther wrote his ‘* Commentary on the Gal-- 
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tians.” In 1543 was publifhed the * Erudition of a Chrifltan Man.” 
From 1524 to 1543, our reformers muft have deeply fludied the fab, 
ects which were toe) agitating the reformers on the continent; and 
in the * Erudition,” the doétrines of grace and of freewill are ey. 
plained exaétly in the fenfe of Erafmus, but in perfeét oppofition tp 
that of Luther. A few years after, the paraphrafe‘of Erafmus, not the 
commentary of Luther, was fet upin our churches. All this thews 
on what principles our reformation was conduéted ; and with re[ped 
to the foreign confeffions, Mr. QO. fhould have intormed his readen fi pg 
that two of them at leaft, the Saxon, and that of Augfburgh, are in hi 
decided and open contradiétion to his pofition. is 

Having given this abftraét of Mr. O.’s evidence, and fhewn of wha 
light materials it is made, our author conceives it incumbent upon him 





























to ftate the point as it appears to himfelf. And firft, he obferves, on 

the fuppofition that Calvinifm was the doétrine intended to be eftablith. 4. 

ed by our articles, the nearer we approach to the origin of thefe a. a 

ticles, the plainer will be the traces of this original doétrine ; whereas, ¢. 

to thofe acquainted with the hiftory of our Church, the very reverle of BH . 

this is known tobe the cafe. The next confideration is the charater ; 

of our reformers, who were not, fays Mr. D. ‘ 

‘€ More diftinguifhed by their piety, than by their learning and moder ¥% tc 

tion. They knew where to draw the line between the genuine do¢irins BH 

of Chriftianity, and the errors that had been grafted upon them; and they & ¢} 

drew it with a ftrong and fteady hand. Profiting by the intemperate con. 4, 

du@ of fome foreign reformers, they carried on their work, not as thofe re ;. 

formers for the moft part did, with heat and violence, but with the delive Hy 

en ration and judgment beit fuited to a work of wifdom, Inttead, therefore, 

t i of adopting the writings of Luther for their model, or employing Calvin a : 

8 their counfel, they had recourfe to the very men who had been the difti- 3 
guithed opponents of them both—Erafmus, who had written againit the 

extravagancies of Luther, and Melancthon, who had decidedly protefteée © 

againft the intemperance and peculiarities of Calvin.” (Pp. 414, 410.) t 

It is farther to be obferved, that, in 1548, Cranmer confulted Me. ! 

Janéthon about drawing up a book of the articles and heads of Chri- 

tian faith and prattice. Melanéthon recommended it to be modelled 

according to the confeflion of Augiburgh, which had been compiled 

by hbimfelf; and it is generally underftood that our fyftem of fauh® . 


was formed in conformity with this noble contelfion. Now, this cor- 
teilion was filent on the fubject of predeftination; and it ought to be 
remembered, as has already been faid, that in 1552, when our a 
ticles were firil publifhed, Melantthon erafed trom a refcript of Cal. 
vin’s the article ** De elettione,” a circumftance which gave the lat- 
ter reformer great offence. To this muft be added, that in the fame 
year was inferted in the Saxon conteflion, the work alfo of Melane- 


thon, a paflage obvioufly analogous to the concluding claufe of ou 
XVIlth Article. 


« And becaufe, ” fays this confeffion, “ we purpofe to adminifter conf 
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lation to the confciences of the penitent, we forbear any quefiions about pre- 
deftination or cleGtion. We lead all our readers to the word of God, and 
defire them to learn his will from his own word, and not to fearch after 
other fpeculations. Moft certainly, as the preaching of repentance relates 
to all men, and implies an accufation againft all, fo the promife is univer- 
fal; and the offer of forgivennefs is made t» all, according to thefe general 
declarations of holy writ: ‘ Come unto me a// ye that travail and are heavy 
laden, and | will give you reft: W#ofeeve believeth in bim thall not perith, 
bat have everlatting life: The fange Lord is rich unto a// who call upon 
him.’ In thefe univerfal promifes let each perfon believe that he himielf 
is included, and not give way to defpair.” 


Allthefe are, undoubtedly, weighty confiderations ; and the pre- 
fumptive evidence from them is flrong, that our original reformers 
were not Calvinifts, nor our public fyftem of faith intended to be un- 
derftood in a Calviniftic fenfe. But our author reters to public do- 
cuments, which {peak a more decided and pofitive language. The 
firft is the preface to the book of homilies in 1562, when our articles, 
as they now ftand, received the fanttion of both houfes of convoca- 
tion, The defign of the homilies is faid to be, ** That the people 
may learn, &c. fo that they may pray, believe, and work according 
to knowledge, while they fhall live here, and, after this life, be with 
Him that with his own blood hath bought us all.” In 1562, then, 
the particular unconditional eleétion ot Calvin was not underftood 
to be the dottrine of our Church. The fecond documeut appealed to 
is Parker’s preface to his edition of the Bifhops’ Bible, f) called be- 
caufe, at the defire of Cranmer, different parts of the tranflation were 
undertaken by different bifhops of the day. In this preface, Parker, 
onthe words of Chrift, ‘‘ Search the Scriptures,” commenis thus : 
“ Thefe words were firft fpoken to the Jews; but they concern all, 
of what nation, of what tongue, of what proteffion foever any man 
be; for to all belongeth it to be called unto eternal life, fo many as 
by the witnels of the Scriptures defire to find eternal life. No man, 
woman, or child, is excluded from this falvation; and, theretore, to 
every one of them is this fpoken. Fur he that hath care of all ac- 
cepteth no man’s perfon; iis will is that a// men thould be faved; his 
will that a//. fhould come to the way of truth.” In 1572, then, Cal- 
viniltic eleéiion was not underftood to be the do&trine of the Church. 

With regard to the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, when Caivinifm 
made confiderable progrels, Mr. O. thould have noticed the Lambeth 
articles, which in 1595, were exprefsly drawn up with a view to [ectle 
the difputes at Cambiidge refpetting Calvinifm. The articles of the 
Church were held to be inadequaie for the purpofe , therefore, thele 
Lambeth articles were deemed to be neceflary. Wohitgift in his let- 
tertothe Univerfiiy, required that body to make good their proceed- 
ings againft Barrett by any articles of the Church; but Whueker, ia 
teply, declines this point, only faying, as we have feen, ‘* We are 
fully perfuaded that Mr. Barrett hath taught untruth, if not againft 


the articles, yet againft the religion of our Church publicly received.” 
N 2 It 
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It is alfo to be obferved, that thefe Lambeth articles gave great of. 
fence, not only in the Univerfity, but at court; in confequence of 
which they were quickly fupprefled. When afterwards, at the 
Hampton-court conference in 1603, they were propofed by the non. 
conformift minifters, to be annexed to our ecclefiaftica) forms, the 
propolal was rejeéted on the part of the Commiffioners for the Church 
of England, confifting of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, eight bilhops, 
feven deans, and two dogtors. Of the fynod of Dort we have {poken 
already. 

Few words, our author remarks, need be faid relative to that mof 
decifive proof which on this fubjeét, our different public forms, 
when compared with each other, are calculated to furnith. Admit. 
ting the principle, which feems incontrovertible, that our reformers 
did not mean to contradiét themfelves, it follows undeniably that the 
articles of our Church are not to be Calviniftically interpreted. For 
the Liturgy, on the article of univerfal redemption, is confefledly and 


decidedly Ante-Calvintfiic. 


“ The only pofxlatum, therefore,” fays Mr. D. “ required on this occa 
fion is, that sartial redemption and aniverfal redemption cannot conftitute 
the doGtrine of the fame church; and it has always been a matter to me 
unaccountable how a Calvinift can reconcile the ufe of numberlefs parts of 
that excellent Liturgy, with the peculiar doétrines [which] he profeffes to 
maintain. Such is the ground cn which this fubject was placed in my 
fourth letter to Sir Richard Hill; ground, I am inclined to think, not to be 
fhaken. Mr..O., in his allufion to it, in p. 93. has only proved how much 
e@afier it is to sNeeR at an argument than to anfwer it.” (Pp. 452, 433.) 


With all this we ‘moft decidedly agree. The curious paffage of 
Mr. O.’s book which is here referred to, together with our obferva- 
tions relating to it, will be found in our X Vth Volume, Pp. 13, 14. 

Our author has fome admirable refle€tions on Mr. O.’s moderate 
Calvinifm. On this fubje&, he very juftly obferves, Mr. O. appears 
to deceive both himfelf and his readers. ‘* Our reformers,” fays Mr. 
O., ‘* wifhed unequivocally to teach that man’s falvation is wholly ol 
grace, but that his perdition is of himfelf; and neither to make God 
the author of fin, nor man a mere machine, and unfit to be treated a 
amoral agent.” Then, fays our author, our reformers were no Cal- 
vinifts. But, adds Mr. O., ** this is not in the finalleft degree bely- 
ing the principles we have afcribed to them, and er. the fub- 
je&t.” This affertion, however, is notorioufly falfe. For Calvinittic 
eleGiion unqueftionably mutilates the doétrine of falvation by grace, 
confining that to fome chofen individuals, which the word of God 
declares to have been equally defigned for a//. Mr. O., indeed, ob 
viates this objeétion by the ufe of the fingle word moderate. What, 
then, is meant by this new-fafhioned term, moderate Calvini/m? Cal 
vinifm, in its very effence, is a doétrine made up of frightful ex- 
tremes. ‘* The annexing [of] the epithet moderate to it is fomething 
like enveloping a naufeous medicine with wafer paper, to render 


lefs unpalatable to the patient, and more eafy to his {wallow; and! 
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am inclined to think that one of the greateft fallacies, of which there 
are many to be foundin Mr. O.’s book, lies concealed under this [pe- 
cious guife.”” (p. 437.) 

Mr. O. cites Sir Richard Hibl as an inftance of a moderate Calvinift 
who agrees with St. Auftin. Now, St. Auftin’s doétrine is, * that 
God hed decreed not to impart fufhicient faving grace to all men in 
general, but only to a felect few, whom he had predeftinated to falva- 
tion, and that the reft of mankind mutt theretore inevitably perifh.” 
Calvin, indeed, ufes rougher daxguage than this, for he fays, * that 
by God's eternal, uncondjtionaledecree, mankind were divided into 
elect and reprobate; the former to be certainly faved, the latter to be 
as certainly damned.” A regid Calvinift, then, has only not to {peak 
of the divine decree which pre-ordained the fall, and to fay with Au- 
suftine, that thofe who are not eleéted muft ‘ inevitably perifh;” or, 
with Sir R. Hill, to exchange the obnoxious term reprobation for the 
fofter one of preterition; and he immediately becomes a moderate 
Caluinift. But he who can here find a difference zn doctrine may 
congratulate him/felf on the acutenefs of his difcernment, 

Mr. D. then recapitulates his former obfervations on juflification, 
and proves incontrovertibly, what cannot be too frequently prefled on 
the public attention, that Mr. O. and his clients, notwithanding the. 


late impudent, and, we think, imprudent, aflumption of the exciulive> 


title of the ** True Churchmen,” are abfolutely no churchmen at all. 
Mr. O. adopts Cranmer’s idea of juflification; yet he rejeéls Cran- 
mer’s application of it, by confining it to fubjects capable of faith. 
Infants confequently are incapable of it. Becaufe, as the ‘ Neceffary 
Doftrine,” aflerts, baptifm is ‘ the way by which God hath deter- 
mined that man BEING OF AGE, and coming to Cliriftendom, fhould 
be juftified; it certainly does not hence follow,” fays Mr, O., ‘ that 
itisthe way by which thofe who are not of age, and therefore not 
capable of faith and repentance, are juftified.”” (Overt. p.181.) Ac- 
cordingly this ,facrament is, by Mr. O., degraded into a * bare ad- 
miffion into the Chriftian religion; or, as he might with equal truth 
and propriety have faid, ** a bare entry of the child’s name into the 
parifh-regifler.”” Mr. O. would fain perfuade his readers that he is 
well acquainted with the works of Auguftine, to whom he proteffes 
the higheft deference; and we have already fhewn how differently 
that Father thought on this fubje€t. We fhall here produce, tor Mr. 
Q.’s cdnfideration, a fignificant canon of the Council of Carthage, 
held under the direétion of the fame Augutftine, and leave him to di- 
gelt his reflections on it at his leifure: ** QUICUNQUE NEGAT PAR- 
VULOS PER BAPTISMUM CHRISTI A PERKDITIONE LIBERARI, ET 
SALUTEM PERCIPERE SEMPITERNAM, ANATHEMA SIT, It may 
aifo be worth his while to deliberate what an{wer to give to the obfer- 
Vations here fubjoined from our author. 


“€ The title [which] Mr. O. has prefixed to his publication is ‘ The 
True Churchmen afcertained,’ by whom we underftand perfons living in 
firi@ conformity to the do¢trine and difcipline of that Church of which 
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they are members. From Mr. ©.’s doétrine, of juftification, then, feeing 
that, fo far as it applies to the facrament of baptifm, it is in direct contra. 
diction to the plain Janguage of our Homilies, Articles and Liturgy: it fol- 
Jows that, to eftablith his claim to true churchmanfbip, reference mutt be 
ad to his connection with a church, whofe doctrine on this fubjedt, at 
Jeaft, is at decided variance with that of the Church of England; and how 
Mr. O.'s reprefentation of baptifm, as ‘ the bare admiffion into the Chrif- 
tian religion,’ is reconcileable with his profethonal acknowledgment of 
‘one baptifia for the r.miffion of fins,’ I profefs myfelf incompetent to deter- 
mine.” (Pp. 453, 454.) 


We fhall finith our account of this valuable work with the followin 
fhort, but interefttny extraét. Itis addreffled to the younger ftudents 
in divinity, who, we hope, will profit by the found admonition of this 
faithful and well-inftruéted guide. 


~“ It too often happens that divines who, from a certain predifpofition 
of mind, or fome concurrence of circumftances, become advocates tor Cal. 
vinifm. commit themfelves upon it in, early days, when, to make ufe of 
Barrett's words, they have ‘ fearcely faluted the threthold of divinity.’ and 
are not, therefore, qualified to judge of a canfe which can only fairly be 
afcertained [can fairly be afcertained only] by much comparative reading, 
accompanied with a cool and difcriminating judgment. The faét is, Cal- 
viniftic divines, generally fpeaking, alfociate only with Calvinilts ; read, 
for the moft part, on y Calviniftic books; and then tos eafily fatisty them- 
felves with the confident perfuafion that they are arrived al the w: plus ultra 
of their profe ion. ‘The great misfortune in th.s, as in many other cafes, 
is that, however partial may be their knowledge of a fubject, when once 
men commit themielves upon it, ‘ vefigia nulla retrorfum; the pride of 
human nature infenfibly mixes itfelf with the bufinefs, and they feel them- 
felves, as it were, pledged to maintain the ground [which] they have 
taken; and, therefore, (for the moft part,) they induttrioufly and ceter- 
minedly keep out of fight that evidence which might convince them of theit 
error. 

* From thefe premifes the conclufion is obvious: that al] early commit. 
ment on any particular unettablithed fyfiem of divinity is fcrupuloufly to be 
guarded againtt; becaufe it precludes the attainment of that general intor 
mation, which is the necetlary prelude to complete proficiency in any 
feience. When men form themfelves into feéts and parties, they, for the 
moft part, renounce the exercife of reafon, and oftentimes are governed by 
names more than by things. The fcie ce of divinity, as it is of all other 
the moft important, fo it is the moft comrprehenfive. Itisa fcience com 
menfurate with eternity, and will be brought to perfection only in that flate 
where we. fhall know even as we are known. in this fcience therefore it 
feenis to be more pa ticularly necetlary that ftudents thould read, mark, 
Jearn, and inwardly digett, betore they commit themfelves to the public; 
woe ox Ersaherr, XaLs foxy, wpvay padre.” (Pp. 499, 470.) 
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A Rey to the Claffical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin and Scripture 


roper Names; in w hich the ¥ords are accented and divided into Syl- 


lables exaétly as they ought to be pronounced, according to Rules dra wn’ 


from Analogy and the be/t Ujage. Towhich are added, terminational 
Vocabularies of Hebrew, Greek and Latin pr ie Names, in which 
the Words are arranged according to their final Syllables, and claffed 
according to their Accents; by which the general Analogy of Pronun- 
ciation may be feen at one Piew, and the Accentuation of cach Word 
more eafily remembered. Concluding with Objfervations on the Greek 
and Latin Atcent and Quantity; with Jome probable Co onjectures on the 
Method of freeing them fr om the Objcurity and Confufion in which they 
are involved, beth by the Ancients and Moderns. The fecond Edition, 
with large Additions. By John Walker, Author of the Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary, é&c. &e. Odtavo. Pp. 285. 7s. Boards. 
G. and J, Robinfon, T. Cadell and W. Davies. 1804. 


“OM this ample bill of fare the public will be able to judge 

what they are todit down to, The author has fhewn much in- 
Guitry, and very consi derable acutenels of obfervation in the execu- 
cution of his work; and we hope that he will reap the fruits of his 
labour, for tirefome and laborious indeed muft have been his tafk. 

To this fecond edition has been added fome cr'tical obfervations, 
and two terminational vocabularies of Greek, Latin, and fcripture 
proper names. For the publication of the vocabularies the author 
gives the following reafon in his advertifement. 


‘ That fo much labour fhoald be beftowed upon an inverted arrange- 
ment of thefe words, when they had already been given in thet common 
alphabetical order, may be matter of wonder to many per'ons, who will na- 
turally inquire into the utility of fuch an arrangement. To thefe it may be 
anlwered, that the words of all languages icem more related to each other 
by their terminations than by their beginnings; that the Greek anc 1 Latin 
languages feem, more particularly to be thus related; and clafliug them ac- 
cording to their endings, feemed to exhibit a new vicav of thee languages, 
both curious and uleful: for as their accent and quantity depeud fo much 
on their termination, fuch an arrangement appeared to give an eaher and 
more comprehentive idea of their pronunciation than the common clalflifi- 
cation by their initial fyllables. This end was to defi rable as to induce me to 
(pare no pains, however'dry and difgufting, to promote it; and if the me- 
thod I have taken has failed, my labour will not be e ntirely loft if it con- 
vinces future profodiiis that it is not worthy of their attention.’ 


Thofe who have neither time nor inclination to perufe the many 
volumes which have been written on the pronunciation of the Greek 
and Latin languages, will find much of what has been advanced on 
that fubject in the prefent work, We are however afraid that the 
violent Greeks and Romans among us, who fpeak fo 2 of the 
variety and harmony of the Greek and Latin languages will ** let flip 


the dogs of war” againft Mr. Walker for accufing them of monotony. 
" Let. us,” fays he, view the Greek and Latin pronunciation on 
N 4 which 
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which fide we will, we muft, to be confiftent with their own rules, 
feel them to be extremely monotonous.” He continues, 


“ J am fupported in this conjecture, notwith{tanding all the fine things 
the ancients, and many of the moderns, fay of the variety and harmony of 
the Greck and Latin languages, by the definition which they give of the cir. 
cumflex accent; which 1s, that it was a combination of the acute and grave 
upon the fame fyllable. This is {o incomprehenfible to modern ears, that 
fcarcely any one but the author of the prefent Obfervations has attempted to 
explain it by experiment. It ftands for nothing but long quantity in all our 
ighools. 

‘* But our wonder at thefe peculiarities of the Greek and Latin lan. 
guages will ceafe when we turn our thoughts to the dramatic performances 
of the people who {poke the‘e languages. Can any thing afionilh us more, 
than that all their tragedies and comedies were fet to mufic, and actually 
accompanied by mufical infiruments? How is our laughter, as well as our 
wonder, excited, when we are told that fometimes one actor gefliculated 
while another recited afpeech, and that the greater admiration was be- 
ftowed upon the former! Nay, to raife the ridicule to the highelt pitch, we 
are informed that aciors in their {peeches, and the chorus in their fongs, ae- 
companied their performances by dancing; that the actors wore maths 
lined with brafs, to give an echoing found to the voice, and that thefe maiks 
were marked with one paflion on one fide, and with a contrary paffion on 
the other; and that the ator turned that fide to the {pectators which cor- 
re{ponded to the paflion of the fpeech he was reciting. Thele extraordi- 
dinary circumfiances are not gathered from obicure pailages of the ancients, 
picked up here and there, but are brought to us by the general and united 
voice of all antiquity ; and therefore, however furprifing, or even ridicu- 
lous, they may feem, are undoubtedly true. 

“ Perhaps it will befaid, is it poitible that thofe who have left us fuch 

roofs of their good fenfe and exquifite tafte in their writings, flatues, me- 
dals, and feals, could be fo abfurd in their dramatic repretfeitations ? The 
thing is wonderful, it may be antwered ; but not more fo than that they 
fhould not have feen the ufe of fiirrups in riding, of the polarity of the 
loaditone in failing, and of feveral other modern difcoveries, which feem 
to have fiared them full in the face without their perceiving it. But is 
there any thing more common than to find not only individuals, buta whole 
people, who, though remarkably excellent in fome things, are furprifingly 
deficient in others. 

“ We have the firongeft proof in the world that the ancient Greeks 
mnade ule only of capital letters, that they were utterly igi vorant of pune 
tuation, and that there was not the leaf (pace between words or fentences, 
but that there was ari equal continuation of letters, which the reader was 
obliged to decypher, without any afliftance from points or difiances. With 
out the clearefi evidence, could we fuppofe, that, while compo ition had 
reached the perfeétion it had done in Greece, orthography was in a fiate of 
barbarity worthy of the Cape of Good Hope? 

« Can any thing give us a more ludicrous idea than the practice of the 
ancients in lometimes fplitting a word ‘at the end of the line, and com- 
fnencing the next line with the latter part of the word? This must have 
been nearly as ridiculous as the following Englith verfes, in imitation of 
this abiurd practice. 


Pyrrhus, 
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Pyrrhus, you tempt a danger high 
When you would fteal from angry li- 
Oneis her cubs, aid foon {hall tly 


inglorious. 
For know the Romans, you {hall find 


By virtue more and generous kind- 
Neils, than by force or fortune blind, 
vidlorious. 


Notwithftanding the hackneyed epithet of Gothic barbarity applied to verie 


in rhyme, is it not wondertul that a Ipecies of verfification, approved by 
Italy, France, and England, in their belt periods of poetry, thould never 
once fiave been tried by the Greeks and Romans ?—that they fhould never 


have ftragyied, either by chance, or for the lake of change, inte fo plea- | 


fing a jingle of founds’ They who could write poems, and fo lengthen or 
fhorien the lines, as to form axes, wings, end altars, might, wethout any 
imputation on their tafie, have, now and then, condatvandia’ to rhyme. 
In short, that the ancients fhould never have flid into rhyme, is a circum- 
fiance which would never have been believed, had it been pollible to 
doubt it; and I fear it muft be clatled with that long catalogue of unac- 
countables, with which their profody, their rhetoric, and their drama 
abound.” 


This fingularity of {plitting words (we dare not venture to call it 
by a harfher name) in ancient verfification, has been happily con- 
figned to its proper place, the /udicrous, in the well-known fong of 
Regero in the Anti-Jacobin, which concludes thus ; 


« Sun, moon, and thou vaia world adicu! 
That kings and prielis are p! lotting in; 
Here doom’d to fiarve on w: iter ru— 
—el, never fhall I fee the U— 
—aniverfity of Grottinge is— 
—aniverlity of Gottingen !” 


Mr. W. concludes the fubject of Greek and Latin monotony in 
thefe words» 


“ Letus, however, explain the Greek and Latin accent as we will ict 
it he by finging, drawling, or common {peaking,—it will be impofhble to 
tell how a monotony could be avoided, when almoft every wor | of more 
than one fyllable in the‘e languages muft neceilarily have ended in the fame 
tone, or, if you will, with the fame grave accent.’ 


Upon the whole, we think that this work of owr well-informed, 
indu{trious, and veteran philologift, may be placed among the various 
fimilar books which he has formerly given to the public, and which 
have been favorably received. 

The head of the author is a good likenefs, though done in the 
vile mechanical way of ftippling ; which, with other concomitant 
Circumttances, is falt reducing the art of engraving to a paltry 
trade, where profit, and not reputation, is the primary objeét. 
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An accurate Aicouni of the fall of the Republic of Venice and of the Cir. 
cumplances atiending that Event: in which the French 8; yfiem of un- 
dermining and revolutionizing States is expojed ; and the true C haraéter 
of Bucnaparté faithfully pourt cayed, weer from the original 
Italian. By J. Hi nekley, Eig. F.S.A. 8vo. Pp. 300. 55. 
Hatchard. 1So4. 


E are informed, in an tntrodudfory note, that this work wes 
‘ printed and ready for publication, at the time when the vic- 
tory of Marengo rendered Buonaparté matter of Italy; and the power 
thus obtained by this ardent patriot, this champion of /iberty and 
equality, was immediately exercifed in the fuppreflion of a book the 
great fault of which, in his eyes, was the faithful record which it 
contained of fuch damning facts as would alone fuffice to ftamp his 
character with incelible infamy. This mode of {tiling truth has 
been fuccefsfully adopted by the French revolutionifts on various oc- 
cations; and if it had net been for the difputes which have occurred 
between themfelves, and the eager defire of each ¢riumphant villam 
to blacken the character of his predecefflors, many va'uable and ims 
portant documents would have been loft to hiftory, and future ages 
have been deprived of many of the advantages retulting from the mof 
awful practical leflons, which any age or count ry has afforded, from 
the creation of the world, to the elevation of a vagabond adventures 
to the throne of the Bourbons. 


«« The following Hiftory,” fays the Tranflator, moft truly, “ contains an 
accurate and faithful detail of the va:ious means to which he reforted for ac- 
complifhing his purpole ; and certainly no document that has yet appeared, 
affords a better rule forappreciating the man, whom Providence for a time 
permits to be the feourge and torment of Europe. 

“ The four firit chapters contain an abridged view of the hiftory of Venice 
from the fourth century to the French rev olution. The fifth chapter com- 
mences a narrative of the interference of revolutionized France in the 
affairs of that republic; and in the tenth chapter Buonaparte himfelt at 
Jength appears upon the itage. 


Our readers will perceive by this brief account of its contents, 
that the book may be confidered as filling up a vacuum in the hiftory 
of the laft fourteen eventful years, and, consequently, as forming 
an important addition to that ftock of authentic documents, which, 
happily for pofterity, has been feved from the ruins of empires, anid 
the equalizing band of Gallic patriotifm. It may farther be regar’ led 
nS eminently uleful in difplaving the danger of weak, irretolute, and 
imdecifive counfels, in times of extraordinary peril ; and in (ubititating 
the bafenefs of {ubmiffion, for energy of conception, and yigour of ace 
ion; a bafe reliance on the forbearance of an enemy, for a manly ree 
fo'urion to repel his aggreffions, to refilt his attacks, and to chaftile 
his fafolence. When the Venetians thus forgot the wifdom and 


energy of their forefathers, thus difgraced their name and character; 
it 
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it could afford no matter for furprize that they {peedily Jolt the fruits 
which they had produced. It could not be expeéted that the fame 
confequences would refult from weaknefs and pufillanimity as had ac- 
crued from refolution and courage. And if a knowledge of the perfidy 
and oppreflion of the French to every country which they had fubdued 
by their arts, or their arms, were not fufficient to make the Venetians 
lofe all confidence in their profeffions, and all hopes from their mercy, 
nothing lefs than the ruin which they experienced could bring con- 
viction to their minds, 

Early :efolved to make ever? conceffion rather than have recourfe to 
arms, the Venetian fenate refifted the application of different powers, 
in an early part of the revolution, to form alliances againft France; 
in refpect of whom fhe obferved the finctelt neutrality, and towards 
whom, on every occafion, fhe evinced the molt friendly difpotition. 


“ Such was the condudt of Venice during the government of the national 
aflembly and of the legitlative body. The torch of popular dilcord was 
then waving with horrid glare over the banks of the Seine, and driving the 
inhabitants to the moti extraordinary excetles. Even the facred dwelling 
of the Venetian amba‘lador was ailatled by a band of fe.oecious rebels, 
ani his very perfon was on the point of faliing a prey to popular phrenfy; 
but he continued with a firm voice to pacify the mob, and remained unhurt. 


The fenate, confidering their own dignity expofed to infult in the perfon of 


their reprefentative, thought proper to permit him to provide for his latety 
by leaving hisrefidence. He was the lait however of the foreign ministers, 
who quitted the French capital to take refuge in England. Yet, though 
furnithed with all the -equifite pafiports, many were the inlults he expe- 
rrenced from the people at his departure. He was taken, together with 
his family, to the Commune, obliged to fubmit to the humiliation of long 
and infolent interrogatories, and enccuntered innumerable vexations, from 
which, with fome danger, and great credit, he elcaped triumphant. The 
fenate fhut their eyes on this open violation of the law of nations, and re- 
mained filent. 

“ Perfifling th their refolution, not to take any part whatever in the 
great queftion then the fubjeét of a general appeal to arms, they firmly re- 
lified not only the repeated folicitations of the court of Turin to enter into an 
offenfive alliance, but the infiances of the king of Naples, who propofed ta 
concert a plan for the internal fecurity of Italy, the vigorous remonitrances 
ofthe pope, who projected a league for the proteétion of the different go- 
vernments, and the energetic memorial of Leopold IT; a memorial, in 
which he demonfirated the neceflity. of a coalition between all the flates of 
lialy, to prevent, by aunion of their military firength, the progrefs of the 
French, then about to invade that rich and flourithing part of Europe,. in 
order to emancipate it from its lawful pofletfors, and fubvert the respeétive 
conftiiutions of its governments. In the midft of the political and warlike 
agitations of the greateft powers of the earth armed againit a nation, that 
threatened, infulted, and contemned them all, the Venetians fiill remained 
immoveably inactive. They thought it their intereft to continue neutral 
and infulated amid the conflagration, This principle perhaps it was, that 
faufed the ruin of the republic, who, by approving the meafure, decreed 
her qwn defirudtion. In general, when a itate is tranquil at home, and re- 
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{peed abroad, it is thought to be fecure from every change. From thiser 
ror it frequently refults, that men neglect all the means, which might fave 
it, and that, endeavouring to protract its exiltence, as it were, by turprile, 
iniiead of adding to its ftrengtir and thowing its greatnels, they only weaken 
it, inthe hope of concealing it in fome meature fom the notice and rapacity 
of the powerful.” 


The concluding obfervation is ftriking]ly juft ; and it is to be hoped 
that all the powers of Europe will feel iis juttice and aét accord ngly, 
There were not wanting, however, amidit the general imbeciii ity ‘and 
infatuation which marked the conduét of the Venetians, at this mo- 
mentous crifis, fome few truly enlizhtened and genuine patricts who 
perceived the extent of the danger which threatened their country, and, 
with equal ftrength and eloquence, enforced the neceffity of adopting 
the moft vigorous meafures for averting-it. But, alas! their voices 
were overpowered by the clamours of intereft, felfishnefs, and 
cowardice, who fhrunk from the burdens of defending their country, 
though, by the very means which they propoied for avoiding chele 
burdens, they loft what they were moft anxious to prelerve, their own 
property ! 

«« Pefaro*, perceiving his country in great danger, thought it neceffary to 
convene a folemn Consulta de’ savy, or Council of the wile, and to propole 
an invelligation of the mealures to be taken in the prefent circumfiances of 
an approaching invafion of Italy by foreign troops. When afembled, he, 
in a fpeech of uncommon eloquence, exhorted them, by the example of their 
ancefiors, to provide theif forts and cities of Terra ferma with the necet lary 
means of defence. With no lefs energy, but with more fucceis, Jerom 
Zuliani, alarmed at the magnitude of fuch an undertaking ig, maintained the 
oppofite opinion, and g: ained to his fide almof all the members. So wise 
and beneficial was the latter opinion efieemed, that, when the notification 
of an unarmed neutrality was propofed to the fenate, that body agreed to it 
almoft unanimouily + ; and it was received by the people with general ap- 
plaufe. This decifion, though perhaps far from wise, was however extolled 
as almoft divine. The nation convinced of the tutelar folicitude of the go- 
vernment, adored the oracle thus pronounced, and with lethargic in differ- 
ence, gave themfelves up toa fatal fecurity. The fenate, who, feducec by 
the charms of inflantaneous repofe, took this line of conduct, becaule it ex- 
empted them both from all expence and from domeftic difiurbance, adopted 
it the more eagerly, becaule they thought it better to wait for happier times, 
than to face the danger, and quit a ftate of mere obiervation. Imagin! ng 
themfelves invulnerable, they beheld from their tranquil regions, with im 
moveable apathy, the bloody confli@, in which France, and almoft every 
European power, were involved. It frequently happens to governments, 


— | 





* Fraacis Pesaro, at this time Savio del Consiglio in settimana or President 
for the week, had molt vigoroufly oppofed every coalition with the foreign 
powers againii France. 

+ On the 28th of February, 1792, the senate communicated this refolution 
by circulars to their maritime officers at the fea-port towns, and to their mi 


nifters at foreign courts, 
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as to individuals, that their prefent intere?, or a momentary profperity, 
fuffers them not to perceive the precipice, till they are on its brink, Al- 
though the f\ge may fleep amid ftorms, he ought to watch when the heavens 
are ferene, and the jurface of the fea is calm. 

« The apparen: ination of the French, during.almoft two years, led to a 

lief, that they had no farther thoughts of the projected conquett, and con- 
fequently all mihtary preparations were deemed ulelefs. But the fautors of 
revolutions never reit. The republican phalanxes were coniiantly making 
new exertions, and, as they always met with obitacles, if they could not ex- 
tend their power, they made it felt; and felt it mutt neceflarily be. During 
their fuppofed inactivity, they Were employing themfelves in thofe arts, 
which were about to prove {0 fatal to Italy. Venice did not even keep a 
watchful eye upon thefe evolutions,. but plunged herielf more deeply in the 
enjoyment of her own felicity. Allorders of citizens, confidering a remote 
danger as one having no exiitence, were revelling in the momentary pros- 
perity of therr commerce, and confoled themfelves, amid the general cala- 
mitiesof Europe, with the favings which refulted to them from their inac- 
tive and infulated pofition. Accutlomed fo long to good fortune, how 
could they be fiimulated to make facrifices to its prefervation? In a nation, 
where the love of riches was the only public virtue, every thing was im- 
molated to avoid parting with them. “The fafety of their country was an 
object of indifference to all. The government was in the hands of perfons, 
who either could not, or would not, ferve the ftate; the flate was at the 
diicretion of fubje€ts, who cared not for its interelis. There was no fore- 
fight in the yovernors, no national fpirit in the governed. The former 
ought to have been enlightened, and the latter to have been arouled and in- 
flamed. But this was too bold to altempt, too hazardous to execute, and 
too difficult to fucceed in. Yet, though tulpecting they {fhould foon lofe the 
chief of their poffeffions, their national fovercignty, they lay subdued by in- 
dolence, and immerged in itupor.” 


Here we have a memorable example, indeed, of the effeminacy 
and love of wealth, which extenfive commerce, and its concomitant 
luxuries, naturally engender, subduing every noble feeling of the 
heart; every geacrous impulfe of the mind; and deftroying that facred 
love of country, which conftitutes’one of the beft principles of human 
action, and thereby preparing the way, and providing the means, for 
national and individual ruin. May fuch an example, the fecond which 
has occurred within the laft twelve years, not be loft on the only 
truly commercial peopte {till remaining in Europe! The virtuous 
Pefaro, however, did not fleep amidft the general lethargy, but em- 
pioyed emiflaries of his own, in foreign countries, to tranfmit to him 
information on which he cculd rely; but his vigilance was vain, for 
the fenate determined to fhut their eyes againft the danger, and to in- 
cur neither trouble nor expence in refifting it. The reafons which 
the Savi (who certainly merited a very different appellation) afigned 
for their condué&t were the moft frivolous that could be imagined ; but 
Our author tells us that he means to devote another work to the ex- 
polure of their weaknefs and fallacy. Any thing that can throw ad- 
diiowal light upon the tranfaétions which preceded or occafioned 
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the fall of Venice, will certainly be interefting; elfeit would be a wate 
of his time and abilities feriously to confute arguments which are fo 
puerile and abfurd as almoft to cairy their own con'utation along with 
them. . 

At the beginning of 1796, the French Directory complained to 
the Venetian Ambaflador at Paris, of the protection afforded to Louis 
XVIII. in the Venetian territory. 


“ The moderate deportment of that unfortunate prince, rendered magna- 
nimous by his calamities, his obicure and private life, his political nullity; 
His lamentable vicilitudes, interested the fenate in obtaining ¢ permitlion for 
him to continue at Verona; and this facred office they endertock with the 
greateti folicitude, confuting the acculations thrown out againti him by his ha- 
bitually pacific conduct, and proving that he had at no time rendered him/elf 
unworthy of the hofpitality afforded him. They therefore interceded tor his 
peace, and c onjured heaven and earth and humanity i in his favour. But the 
executive directory, inflexible in their purpose, inflamed with all the pride 
their victories could infpire, and abuling the impotence of the Republic, in 
the moft imperious and haughty tone, ftull demanded his expullion ; and thus 
the fenate, though thereby expoled to the hatred of the belligerent powers, 
to the refentment of all good men, were compelled, in their own deipite, to 
dismiss that unfortunate monarch, who was protected by all the sovereigns 
of the earth, and over whofe calamities all mankind dropped a tear of com- 
paflion. By this conceffion, the republic {till further difcovered her in- 
ternal weakness to France.” 


This confummation of weaknefsand of difgrace deferved the fate 
which it incurred ! But what better could be expected from a people 
who were funk fo low as the Venetians were, according to the fol- 
lowing account, at this period. 


“« The government of Venice was already in a ftate of languor, which 
was the almoit certain prefage ol approaching diflolution. No longer 
were the exigencies of the tiate fup; plied, no longer was there any energy 
of {peech in the enervated fenate, no longer was any thing faid in direct 
terms ; every thing’ was merely hinted by infinuation; none bat ineffici 
ent propotitions were approv ed: nor were wifdom or courage liftened to 
in thacouncils. Even factions vanithed; factions, which in a republic are 
the vital {park of exiitence and of national vigour. The only factions at 
Venice were thofe of players, of fingers, and of dancers, In every clals 
¢fleminacy had fuceceded to thole fentiments of fublimity, which maintain 
the majetty of empires. Amid fo much corruption how could the country 
be faved? [tis not at Capua, that governments learn the arduous art of sup- 
porting or of acquiring greatness. The corruption had extended to Terta 
ferma. There the glory of wearing a fathionable coat was pre ‘ferred to 
that of faving the fiate. There men murmured at every facrifice to the 
general good, yet lavifled rewards on every one who could invent a new 
want, a new pleafure, or revive the excitability which exceilive enjoyment 
had blunted and exhaufied. Perfumed tables, gilded éarriages, {plendid 
equipages, mufic, dancing, gardens, gambling, theat es, and debauchery, were 
the only objects which excited any interett, and thele excited it to furor. 
Thus it was that Rome, during her decline, degenerate Rome, forgetting 


her ancient virtue, frequented the circus to lee combats of wild bealts, — 
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the remembr ce of all that is great and generous being obfcured, the 
principles of her national independence pailed away; thofe of good 
morals and the national manners fellinto a total dijolution. Meanwhile the 
moment was fait approaching, when the French were about to aftonifh the 
world with the rapidity of their expeditions, and when both nations and 
kings were to become their flaves, without precilely knowing the caufe ; it 
being, as it were, eftabliihed, that to haveheard their name tulticed to be 
brought under their yoke. 


Let Englifhmen lay their hands on their hearts, and fay whether 
many of thefe fymptoms of approaching diflolution are not perceptible 
among themfelves! Was ever dtflipation carried to a greater extent, 
was ever luxury more predominant, was ever a neglect of religious 
and moral duties more prevalent, than in England, at this moment. 
Certainly not. Why then fhould we expeé that the fame caufes will 
not produce the fame effects? The confideration is one of a moft 
ferious nature, and cannot fail to fuggeft the moft alarming reflections 


toa ferious mind. In May 1796 Buonaparté entered the Venetian 
territory, and decreed its fall. 


« This expedition, which combined in itfelf all the calamities that ever 
accompanied foreign invasion, was executed under the command of a man 
deitined to effe@ the ruin of the civilized world, of a Corfican adventurer, 
at once a great robber, a great general, and a great diplomatift. In a 
word, it was effected under Buonaparté. When, crowned with laurels, 
preceded by fame, and leading victory in his train, he defeended like a tor- 
sent from the Alps, many Italians divided with him the splendour of the en- 
terprise and the pride of its triumphs. The people of the Venetian states, 
indeed, did not applaud at the arrival of this conqueror; on the contrary 
they blefled the government for having maintained its neutrality, and for 
having firmly preferved the friendihip of the French republic. 

The troops of Buonaparté, on their firft appearance in the Venctian 
territory, showed every fign of military infubordination and of perfonal 
wretchednels. No military law, no difcipline, no authority of sunerior 
ofhcers, either guided or reitrained this horde of barbarians, An utyna- 
nageable band of robbers, of terrorists expelled from France, formed the 
mals of piivates; the officers confifted of the refufe of every civil ovcupa- 
tion. This army, itarmy it might be called, exhibited the heroifm of 
de(pair, and the valour of favages, during their marches, in their military 
evolutions, in battle, and in their encampments. In all things was seen 
that diiorder, which reigns amid a camp of Tartars. The major part of 
the infaniry had weapons of all makes and fizes, some had no arms what- 
ever, others merely clubs and fticks; all were drefled in rags, deftitute of 
thoes, having {uch miferable cloathing, and bodies fo naked, that they re- 
fembled a troop of vagabonds, fit only to undermine the very foundations of 
the focial edifice. The mere view of them would have led a {peétator to 
exclaim, that they were come to plunder the riches of Italy. Yet 
this idea, fo fimple and fo natural, occurred to no man. They were 
generally received with loudly reiterated cries of approbation, as friends 
and benefactors, who,’ through mere philanthropy, had come trom 
the farthest boundaries of France, and, in the midit of {now and rain, 
Winds, and icorching heats, and perils of every kind, had ae 
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Alps, to communicate their happinefs and their riches to their brothers 
of italy.” 


Here, as in every other country which he had over-run, Buonaparté 
promifed protection to perfons and property ; and refpect for all exif. 
ing inftitutions, but here, as every where elfe, though Venice was the 
iriend of France, and a neutral. power, he violated every promife which 
he made, treated it as a hoftile country, fpread death and def-lation 
around him, fignalized his prowefs by cruelty and oppreflion, and, 
with the deteftable bafenefs of a little mind, had recourte to talihood 
and to fraud, and conttantly added iniult to injury. To note every 
act of this defcription, to indicate the various means which he puriued 
in accomplilhing his tafk of deftruction, it would be necefliry to 
tranicribe every page of the book before us. The following brief 
fummary of his proceedings, however, we fhall extra€t, in or er to 
fhew our countrymen what, in the eveut of a fuccefs{ul invafion, they 
would have to expect from this monfter of iniquity. 


* Placed by Providence in a land of fertility and riches, the Venctians 
were itajving amid plenty, and, though {till policiied of arms, were fuffer- 
ing the moit glaring injultice. Harratied with rapine, conflagrations, de- 
vaations, intults, and depredations of every kind, they bore all, as though 
they had been infentible to injury. Oppreiled in time of actual wariare, 
they were oppre‘led even during the intervals of repole, which fucceeded 
thofe military turmoils. At Montagnana the French expoled the territory 
to plunder; at Pefcantina they ditperied and fank the boats; they firlt oc 
cupied, and then demolilbed, the Rocca d’Anfo. At Badia they fet fire to 
a wok, which defended tMe neighbouring country from the inundations of 
the Adige. All the provident repairs on the banks of that river were over 
thrown by am infeniate {pirit of gratuitous defiruction. Along, and on 
either lide, the Lezini mountains, cottages, houfes, and churches, were 
sacked. On the banks of the Mincio an infiniie number of families were 
defpoiled of their whole property, driven from their homes, and compelled 
to wander over the fase of the earth, to fave a life, which they no longet 
knew how to fupport. But I wil not depress my readers with the melau 
choly catalogue of mifdeeds which marked the traces of the French army. 
I wil not deicribe the fate of the village of Niflar, which was facked with 
fuch tavage ferocity, that a father of a family, unable to fu: vive his domestic 
ruin and that of his native village, precipitated himfelf from a window and 
perithed. Neither will I repeat the horrid menaces of death, which spread 
fo much terror at Caflellaro, nor the laf expiring groans of the wives and 
daughters who perifhed in the arms of their ferocious defpoilers. I will draw 
a fenereal veil over the unhappy D’Efte, who, endeavouring to fave his wile 
from military licentioufnels, was bafely and inhumanly murdered, while his 
diftracied partner, in an agony of grief, raifing her hands toward heaven, 
continued knecling belide the corpfe of her beloved hufband, till fhe ex 
pired, being then far advanced in pregnancy ; and the fame tomb received 
three viGiims Rnmolated with a fingle blow. Nor will 1 defcribe the two 
brothers, who, at Castelnuovo, were with bayonets nailed to the walls, and 
died amid the flames of their own dwelling. My heart revolts at enumerat- 
ing fo many horrors. Yet the directory were infentible {pe@ators of thele 
tragic events, The cries, the blood, the palpitating members of thele um 
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fortunates in the agonies of death, could not fofien’ their obdurate hearts, 
No, on the contrary their iron hand weighed but more and more heavily 
on the Venetian provinces. 

« Every day, every hour, a thoufand op preffions were committed by 
their orders, all derogatory to the fovereignty of the republic, all tending 
to degrade the dignity of the government, and tarni(h the glory of the Ve- 
netian name. The Adriatic was full of privateers, which, under the tri- 
coloured flag, plundered, with impunity, the Venetian thips, and dried 
upall the prings of national profperity. Public and private eorre/pondence 
were violated, and the fecrets of the empire laid open to Buonaparté. The 
national infignia were every where treated with contempt, and torn in 
pieces. The Venetian territory became the theatre of war, or rather of 
every crime, To this torrent of outrages and of injuries, the caules, that 
led the w ay, were the defenceless fiate of the provinces, and the neutrality 
decreed by the fenate. Aware of the impotence of the Venetians, the 
French made a crime of their fecret abhorrence for their invaders, and 
harraiied them without ceating, in order to inftizate them to revenge, 
whereby to have a pretext for breaking with the government, declaring 
war againit them, and fiykipg.them for ever in the revolutionary abyfs.” 


It fhould be remembered, that Venice was a neutral country, at 
peace with France at this time. Reduced to this dreadful fituation, 
ina great meafure, by their own weaknefs, and threatened with im- 
mediate deftruction, the Venetians were ftill mad enough to reject 
the proffered friendfhip and alliance of Rufiia, left, forfooth, it fhould 
give offence to the French! It is almoft impoffible to afcribe fuch 
dreadful infatuation to any thing but the interpotition of Providence! 
While Buonaparté was exerciling fupreme power in the Venetian 
ftates, and {preading the revolutionary fire around him, the Venetian 
ar nbaflador at rsh is was cajoled by the Directory with promifes of pro- 
tection, One of their’notable exploits, which cannot be characterized, 
in the Englith Janguage, by any other term than that of {windling, is 


too Curious to be omitted here. 


‘An intrizuer came one day to the ambaflador Querini, and communi- 

cated, that two of the directors oppoted the revolution of Venice; that two 
others fupported it; that Barras was as yet undecided ; and that, if a liberal 
reward were given to him, the balance would be turned in favour of the 
integrity of the republic. Querini replied, that, whenever the revolted 
prov inces thould be reftored to the Venetian government, they would agree 
to make the required fac rifice. The agent departed, and (eon nee broug rt 
the ambafjador an an{wer, that, a confiderable prelent being fir! t given, 
the requifite inftructions would be fent to Buonaparté. A thoufand {hame- 
ful quibbles fucceeded this fpecies of arrangement, till, after various (hifts 
and dos a Barras fent an authentic declaration under the feal of the 
directo ry, alluring Que rini, that inilractions had been lent to Buonaparlé in 
conformity to all he had re queftec d. In contideration of this flavour, it was 

expected he thould give notes tor 700,000 livres tournois payable in thirty 
days, the this he confented, and the Venetian government afterwards ap- 
prov ed it. The contract, however, was never performed, but, on the con- 
tfary, an “older of the executive directory compelled the ambaflador fud- 
denly to de ‘part from France. He returned home ; and, afier the fail of the 
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repub'ic, the’ roles were prefented to him for payment out of his prinyy 
fortunc. This he relufed, the conditions not having been fulfilled, on whig 
they were given. The bufinefs was fuppofed to have been dropped, when, o 
the $dof December 1797, he was fuddenly.arretied, and, by command o 
the directory, ent to the caltleof Milan; from whence, toward the end of 
March, he was o-dered to prepare for a journey to Paris; but fortunately, 
on the 30th of that mon'h, he contrived to efcape, and thus evaded the a» 
juft demand. ‘To avoid prolixity, IL have only given a tuccinct account of 
‘this affar. Thole, who with to be more fully informed, may refer to the 
Raccolia crono.eagica dei documenti relativi alia caduta dela repubblica 
(Veneta). 


Having revolutionized moft of the frontier towns, Buonaparté font 
his favourite aflatlin, General Augereau, to Verona for the fame pur. 
pofe. Three of the moft refpe&able inhabitants went forth to dk. 
precate his vengeance, and to treat for the fafety of thcir city ; but, in 
violation of all the laws of nations and of civilized fociety, this ruf- 
fian arrefted the deputies, and infifted that the place fhould furrender at 
difcretion. le was accordingly fo furrendered, after a folemn promi€ 
had been obtained for the fecurity of the lives and property of alli the 
inhabitants, But what faith can be repofed in the promifes of rebels 
and regicides. The place was plundered, even the public repofitory 
for the pledges of the poor was razed, and all their effects confi- 


cated: in fhort this military banditti acted, in all refpects, like them- 
felves. 


“« The head: of the guilty shall fall, had the ferocious Augereau declared in 
a public proclamation, This ob cure indication of half uttered menaces 
had frozen the blood in every bo!om. The thunderbolt was only to ftrike 
a few, but the terror that preceded it fell on all.s Notwithfanding, after 
mitch prayer, entreaty, and exertion, many cf the priloners were refiored 
to liberiy, though they expected onls to quit their pri fons to be led to exe 
cution, Phis evcut bad induced the Veronele to flatter themielves that no 
cirzen would lo‘e his lite, although three yet remained tn the hands of the 
enemy, and although their proels of innocence were fuch as to afford ewery 
hope. Yet, knowing them to be in the power of a faithlets foe, forme 
anxiety fill prevared: in iact they were already deitined toa icene of hor 
ror, which it rs pataAfal to relate. 

“ Kili was detained in a atile an illul cious hofiage, on the inviolable 
fuith of a treary, and therefore protecled by the gis of the law of na 
tons; Vera, ky the facred characier of »mbajlader; and the third, John 
Baptit Malenza, a tured of his fecurity by the folemn promi'e of the con 
eueoor, “The eguncil of war was al-cady atiembled, they had already ex- 
anined thefe mtended vichins, whole innocence was undeniably evident to 
gir inexorable judges. 

“« Atter hearing them, forgetting, that Verita had with pious hafie 
brought to Kilmaive his two nephews, by him defended amid the perilous 
conflicts at Verona; forgeiting, that Emili had many times, and at great 
expente, collected and removed the wounded from the field of battle, 
where their inhuman brethren left them to languith on the naked earth ia 
the lat agonies of death; forgetting, that ali three had lavilhed on the 
{seach teoups, and even upon thele their very judges, a@s of the moft le 
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heral munificence, abufing an incompetent article of the French contiintu- 
gon, trampling under foot all laws divine and human, violating ail the 
rights of hofpitality, and ‘endering juliive he. ‘elf an accomplice of crimes, 
they pronounced ayainit then fenience of death, 
bn thé dead of a itormy and tumultuous night, the rumour of this me- 
lancholy intelligence was fcatcely (pread, when the relations of the con- 
demned, their friends, and all the other inhabitants, re‘olved by al! potlible 
means to prevent their execution, To have beheld the ardent inte, eit amt 
atiachment which every one demonttrated, it eemed as though it were not 
three citizens of a town, but thiee children of a tingle family, that ex- 
cited this univerfal anxiety and ferment. [ will not attempt to pourteay alt 
the afflicting (cenes of that awful night: T wall not deta:!, with how much 
generolity the elder Emili lavithed his wéalth for the tatety of his brother: 
] will not defcribe, with how much anguish the afflicted contort of the un- 
fortunate Verita, together with her deiolate and weeping children, threw 
herfelf at the feet of the French commander; of with what effulion of 
riel, fupplicating in the name of God, the offered her totuses and her 
lood to fave the life of her bulband; bul alin va.n. The deerce was 
confirmed agatnti them all. | 

“ On the morrow they de{vended from the cafile for the lait time, and for 
what crime? For defending their country, “Pheir blood wall be upon the 
heads of their allailins, “They were lutrounded by arms; a muflied drum 
preceded them. Wholly ignorant of their doom, they marebed with a firm 
tiep between tre guards, little expecting the approaching event, when a 
fecretary at war fiopped them, and read the lentence of death.  bqually 
prepared to pafs from chains to liberty, or from flavery to the tomb, they 
purlued their way with the fame boldnets as before, and, in the midli of 
general confternation, approached with intrepidity the place of execution, 
Such isthe power of a con/cioulnels of right, and of an ardent love of ovr 
country. 

« In the moft barbarous regions, when vicliins are required by indi/pen- 
fible necellity, thofe who are deiiined to immolate them offer every allevia- 
tion of their hard fate. The Fiench denied thele martyrs of virtue the re- 
ligious coniolations (0 neceilary to all men in the laft moments of departing 
lite. Even with this a@tof impious barbarity they were not dejected : Aher 
innocence was regiftered in heaven, and in heaven an eternal crown was 
prepared to reward it. 

“ At length they arrived at the place of execution; the guards halted, 
The mililary pomp with whch they were furrounded, the fight of the cart 
that was to receive their bodies, the pallid horror of the furrounding ‘pec- 
tators, every thing informed them that their laft hour was come: when, 
feizing each other’s hand, they communed in a few interelting words, but 
Which with them were loft for ever. 

 Almott the fame intlant faw them bend their brows to receive the fa- 
tal filot, kneel, and fall, pierced with innumerable balls. All Verona was 
filled with lamentations and with angui'), which overwhelmed it like a deep 


¢ 
“ 


«and perpetual darknefs. O ye, whom the fithe ef death, by cabbing you 


of the objects deareft to your hearts, has condemned ta unceating grief, 
why can I not ‘pread over your afflictions that peace, whch the hand of 
lime can fearcely beliow? Opp.etied with the decpeli lurrow, | am com- 


Peiled to bury my own grief in filence.” 
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When Buonaparté was at Gratz, the Venetian Senate refolvedy 
make oie more attempt to divert him from his manifelt defign of fu. 
verting the government, and deftroying the independence of they 
country, and for this purpofe they fent deputies to him, whom heap. 
{wered, in the following terms, uttered in an affected rage. 


“Well, are the prifoners at Sald (rebels) liberated, and all thofe wh 
have been confined for political principles fince I entered Italy ? If they 
are not, | will take care to break in pieces the gates of the Piombi prifoy, 
Twill have no move inguisitions; 1 will no longer fuffer that barbarous inf. 
tution of ancient times. Opinions mutt'be free, and I wil! have every ra, 
that is detained for his opinions, |. berated. I will no longer have a fenate, 
The great men of the provinces, who are confidered as flaves, muti haves 
fhare in the government. . . .. . You, you Venetians, have caufed my 
foldiers to be aflaffinated in Venice, and in Terra ferma. Only becaule 
they are abhorred by the patricians, do the people hate, perfecute, and 
mafacre them. I will revenge thefe injuries; I will be an Attila to th 
Venctian fiate. TI might have made mylelf maficr of Vienna; I haver: 
nounced that object, and have made peace, to come and chaltize you. ff 
all thofe who have offended the French are not feverely punithed ; if the 
Englith minifter is not fent away, and all the property belonging to that ne 
tion delivered to me; if the people are not dilarmed, and all the prifoners 
liberated ; if Venice do not decide between Buonaparté and Pitt, | wil 
declare war againft you. [am not ignorant that your imbecil government 
was compelled (o abandon its flutes, becaufe it could not prevent the entry 
of the bel igerent troups ; and I know, it has not even {ufticient ftrength to 
refirain the people. I will difarm them in ipite of you. . . . . When the 
Archduke Chailes flood oppofed to me in Goritz, I offered Pefaro the al- 
liance of France, and her mediation for the refioration of the revolted ci: 
ties. Becau'e he relied on being able to keep the infurgent pealants in 
arms, and to cut off my retreat, in cafe I fhould be compelled to it, he re- 
fuled both. If you would now alk either the one or the other, I refufe to 
grant them. I will have with you no alliance, no accommodations, no 
conventions. There is no longer.a way to overreach me, as you are eh 
deavouring by this miflion, The blodd of Frenchmen cries for vengeance, 
and flall have it. I will hear nothing, and have nothing to feek. [have 
eighty thoufand combatants, twenty gun-boats, and it is I,~that will give 
law. If you have only /rojers to offet me, you may depart.” 


And this is the man whom the people of France have received a 
their. Emperor, and whom the princes of the Continent have re 
ceived as their equal. 

A French armed fhip having entered the Venetian port of Lido, 
contrary to the laws of the republic, and to the promifes of the 
French commander, the Venetian commandant fired at her and kil- 
led her captain, one Laugier; upon which the fenate fent an expla 
nation of the matter to Buonaparté, calling upon him to difavow the 
conduct of Laugicr. Buonaparté returned the following an{wer : 


“ [have read, gentlemen, with indignation, the letter you have written 
me relative to the aflaflination of Laugier. You have aggravated the atfo 
city-of this event, unexampled in the annals of nations, by a tiflue of lies, 
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which your fenate has fabricated to endeavour to jultify itfelf. 1 cannot res 
ceive you, geditemen, you and your fenate being fiained with the blood of 
Frenchmen. When you have delivered into my hands the (high) admiral 
who gave the o:der to fire, the commandant of the tower, and the inqui- 
fitors of (late, who di eét the police of Venice, I will lilien to your juitifi- 
cation. You may immediate ly evacuate the Continent. 

« Meanwhile, gentlemen, if the courier, that bas arrived, concerns the 


fateof Laugier, you may prefent yourielves to me. 
. (Signed) BuoNnaApPartec.” 


Our limits forbid us to extend our extracts, already too copious, 
from a book, which we earneftly recommend to the attentive perufel 
of the public at large; to whom it is particularly intere{ting, at a 
period when they, are themfelves threatened with the fame fate, which 
Venice was deftined to experience. It is well known that the feeble 
government of Venice abdicated the fovereignty, fubfcribed their own 
degradation, and proclaimed the revolution of their country, dut it 
js not fo well known, thar the people at whofe requeit, and tor.whafe 
intereft, this revolution was declared to have been atchieved, expretied 
their indignation on the occafion, flew to arms, and, id they have 
found a lea er, would have reftored their government or perithed in 
the attempt. The defcription of this extraordinary infurrection, in 
the 25th and 26th chapters, is highly interefting. 

Venice was, of courfe, completely {tripped by the French of every 
article of value, that wasm veable; and what they could not carry 
away they malicioudly fpoiled, fo that ** nothing but the walls re- 


mained uninjured.” 


« Property being thus violated, perfo ns were not refpefted. Abufes of 
force were every where exerciied with the moft cruel exceiles. By trca- 
chery, violence, blows, murders, the inhabitants were daily hi irafied, and 
daily treated with that merciels autt erity, with which the Spa: tans Vampled 
upon the Helots. A mott fevere command tere from the arms of delolate 
mothers their apiece r children, to expo.e them to al! the toils and dan- 
gers of fore:gn w ssdeaee Another fevere command robbed every habitation 
of its arms, a mid ulelels and ireq rently detiructive refiftances, thus le aving 
the citizens unab'e to defend their private rights, and compelled to bend to 
the wil of a conqueror, who was announcing 1 Clamorous notifications the 
molt ample liberty, though at the fame moment intlictin ig | fervile obedience 
with drawn {words. 

At length the dire€tory, after having corrupted and facked the pro- 
vinces of the republic, delivered them tnto a foreign hand, only leaving 
the Venetians the bitter remembrance of thofe who had betrayed the ‘m, and 
their native foil to inundate with their tears; yes, their foil! For even the 
documents of the crimes of the French, with which the former might at 
lealt have one day thamed them, were carried away’ 


The intereiting nature of this publication, and its {trong clai:ms to 
Particular attention at this time, have led us, in our accou:s of it, to 
tranfgrefs our ufual bounds. But the motive mutt ferve as our excufe 
with our readers. It only remains to add, that the tranflator has per- 
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formed his tafk with confiderab'e ability, and that the work appears ty 
great advantage in an Englith drefs. 


‘ POLITICS. 





A Defence of the Slave Trade. On the Grounds of Humanity, Policy, and Justice 
svo. Pp.94. 23, 6d. Highiey. 1804. 


HE author enters into a very able and humorous difcuflion of this long 
agitated queliion, on each of the three grounds {pecified in the title 
page. He coes ample juice to the motives of thofe who are friend!y to 
the abo'.tion, but he denies the facts on which they pro‘efs to found their 
condu., and, ina leries of well-connected and very forcible arguments, 
endeavours, and succeisfu'!., we think, to confute their aflertions, and to 
prove that humanity, jullice, and policy, combine comparatively to pro- 
ic.ibe a continuance of the trade, Our limits will not allow us to yive even 
a tketch of this maierly deferce, which is written with no lefs temper than 
ability; but we earneltly recommend an attentive peruial of it to every man 
who 1s called upon to give a vote upon a queftion of very ferivus import 
wace in whatever poimi of view it ts contidered. . 


Letiers on the Importance of the Areseat War. By Allan Macleod. Letter I. 
Pe.22. Letter Ll. Pe. 32. is. each. Vernor and Hood. 1804. 


MR. Macleod enters into a difcuflion of the motives and objeéis of the 
pretent war, in orders to prove its juliice and neceflity. In the courie of 
this diicuthon he dwells, with more ‘nergy than eloquence, indeed, on the 
atrocious deligns of the Cortican tyrant, and on the excellence of the Bre 
th conitiiution On thete tubjecis his conceptions are juli, and his notions 
hiberal; and his attempt is, in eve. y retpect, praile-worthy, 


POETRY. 





The Ti hevhiad ; @ Poem: dedicated to Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. M. P. EF, 
/n ansiver to the Author of Six Familiar Epistles, addressed to Frederick Jones, 
disg. Paientee of ihe Theatre Royal, Dublin, Sc. on the fresent State of the 
Trish Stage. 4to. Pr. 36. 2s. 6d. Hurt, London; Porter, Dublin, 180}, 


O this poem, as it is called, is prefixed an adulatory dedication to Mr. 
Sheriian, whom the author appears to confider as the firit of fiate 

men, and of dramatic poets. There is no foisle, to which the human mind 
is fubject, which we can fo ealily forgive, as that of national prejudice, 
and therefore we fhould pais over wholly without comment this flattery of 
one Tri) nian by another, it it were not for the detefiable moral of the Schal 


for Scandal, which the author totally overlooks. Ot the j. ‘tice of his a 


sar, WE are utterly unable to give any Opinion, as we are totally unac- 
quanied wiih the Iii tage, and have never feen the Six Familiar Lpusile, 
whieh gave mile to at, 

With what propriety the author could invoke the fhade of Churchill, of 
whom he truly fays— 
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Thy praife ard cenfare were impartial thewn, 
And faults and beauties to the werld made known,’” 


when his Thefpiad is folely devoted to Araise and dbeantics, without the 
fmallett censure or any notice of faults, it is beyond our fimple Englifi capa- 
city tecomprehend. His attack on the fuppoted author of “ the Purfuits 
of Literature” for his ‘ execrable poetry” mutt appear truly curious to thole 
who have read that julily celebrated work, from the writer of fuch. lines as 
ie following. 


“ Goyne, with queer humour, and as queer a phiz, 
Like Collins, plays an admirable quiz.”—P. 17. 


“ Galindo plays in Mrs. Siddons’ line, 

{But why adopt her melancholy whine f) 

Had the been formed as hand{ome, fine a creature (crature) 
“ OA then she'd hold the mirror up to nature.” —P, 22. 


“ A plealing woman, elegantly made, 

Looks very royutthvas a dathing blade, 

And he that fuch a form with fatire twitches, 

Delerves to neet a wife who wears the breeches,”"—P, 25, 


“¢ Dowling fhall fketch thy likenefs at a hazard, 
And in the lobby hang thy grinning mazard,” 


« While little Beatty o’er thy fall thall jirut, 
And thew how fires were quench’d in Lilliput. 
This bantum-cock thy ben-peck’d fate thall view, 
And cry exulting, cock a doodle doo !—P. 32, 


Surely, furely, we have, we have difplayed famples fuflicient of the fub- 
Kine, the acute, and the beautiiul, to convince our readers of the extreme 
fitnels of our bard to be the Antitarchus of dramatic literature, and to jullify 
him in diftributing, Jarga manu, his cenfures, on fuch inferior poetafiers, as 
the author of the Purfuits of Literature, &c. Left, however, any farther 
proof thould be required by fome one of our move fatlidious readers, let 
him take the following ¢ritici(m of the actor’s and the poet’s merit ; 


“ This, in my judgment, is the a€tar’s teli— 
Whate'er is best perform'd is ever best.” —P, 17. 


So that if an a@lor chance to play Punch better than Macbeth, (and, alas! 
there are too many of that delcription) Flockton mutt be fuperior to Shakes- 
feare! We fuppole this is confidered as very found logic, and very juli cri- 
ticiim; nor is it our intention to di'pute the point; but we cannot here 
relrain from exprefling our concern at the influence which great names 
have ever polleiled in mifleading little minds. Thus the poetical non- 
fenfe of — 


“ For modes of faith let gracelefs zealots fight, 

His can’t be wrong whole life is in the right.” 

And— ' 
“ For forms of government let fools conteft, 
That which is beft admini(tered is bett ; 


has been received, without examinaticn, as folemn fenfe and foLer truth, and 
O 4 has 
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has not only been adopted as ‘uch, by the general hed of mankind, but has 
led to endlels imitations, all falling below the. oviginals, even in fente and 
in logic. 


Pleasures of Solitude, with other Toems. By P. L.Courtier. Third Edition, 
Small Svo. Pp. 144. Plates. 6s. Rivingtons. 1808. 

IT is no {mall fatisfaGtion to us to find the opinion which we exprefled 
of the two former-editions of this interefting little volume confirmed by the 
public voice. Grateful for the approbation which the effulions of his vir 
tuous and benevolent mu‘e have thus experienced, the Bard has indof 
trioufly and judicioufly altered and improved various pallages, princ ipally 
in Pp. 20, S32; 36, 30, Gl, 62, 63, G4, 65, 72, 73, 7- 4,75, 76 and 7 Fr and 
has prefixed to the prefent ‘edition an elegant Sonnet, from the able pen of 
that excellent judge of poetical merit, es Rev. R. Polwhele, which we 
fhall ser 


‘ How oft thy fong, lov’d bard of folitude! 
Doth memory whi!per to my charmed ear ; 
What time in fiillnets o'er the” paly wood 
The fiar of evening hangs its ecirclet clear. 
Then as each village-murmur dies away, 
At every fiep, a tinkling rill 1 hear 
Whole echo flumber’d cie the clofe of day. 
Then, where the glow-worm (ints the moffy fward, 
Far, far within the dutky copfe I ftray ; 
Till, Realing on my tenfe with freth delight, 
I lif_en to the wood-lark’s mellow lay! 
But not fo fweet the tinkling fiream, lov’d Bard! 
But not fo {weet the warble: of the night, 
As are thy foothing notes, to win my fond regard.” 


‘ Manaccan, June 92, 1802. «RR. POLWHELE.” 


Alfred, an Epic Poem, ia Twenty-four Books. By Jofeph Cottle. Second Udi- 
tion. 2% vol. Sinall & Ssvo. Pp, $50. Longman and Kees, London; 
Mills, Brifiol. 1804. 


THE firft edition of this poem was reviewed in one of our former vo- 
lumes, with that attention which the labour employed, and the genus dil- 
plaved, in it fo well deferved. In the prefent edition various alterations 
have been made which be:npeak a mind open to conv ction, and anxious to 
reward public favour by abl i¢ allempts al impioveme nt. Inanew preface 
Mr. Cottle defends his work, and, for the mott part, fuecelsfully, we think, 
againit fome objections which have been raifed to it. “This preface contains 
many fenfible, judicious, and pertinent oblervations, 


DIVINITY. 


anntatiitpbial, 

A Sermon preached as preparatory to a General Fast, on Sunday October 16, 1803, 
in the Pavish Church of St. George, Ianover-square. By the Rev, Archet 
Thomplon, M. A. Lecturer of the laid Parith, and one of the Evening 
Preachers at the Magdalen. 8vo. Pe.22. Is. Stockdale. 


HE obfervance of the Faft-day laft year, fo far as we had the oppor 


tunity of noticing, was, in general, fuch, as the awful flate of the 
country, 
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country, and the pious purpofe of fetting apart a day for national humilia- 
tion Imperiouily Senanded, It exhibited the folemn {pectacle of an 
yoited and Ciriitian people, bowing in penuence and prayer before the 
oflended Mayeay of the Lord of Hosts, deprecating his judgments, and im- 
loring his prot ‘uion, To this pleafing prelage, as we ace willing to be- 
i ut, of a ‘erious fente of our d; nger and our duty, at this molt mo- 
mentous crilis, we rejoice to bear teftimony to the piety and zeal of the 
parochial cle.gy; which, in numerous titances, that came within our 
own obfervation, contributed, in no imal! mea ure, f& promote the proper 
regard that was fhewn to the day. It is with peculiar | latisiaction that we 
Sl peruted a ditcourfe of very confiderable merit, preached by the Rev. 
author, prepa atory to that day ; and, in our judgment, admuira: ly adapted 
to prepare the minds of the audtence, before which it was delivered, for 
the di charge of the duties of a day ot public tating and prayer. 

We took occation, in a former™ number of our Review, to fpeak of 

Ir, Toomrson with the commendation, which, in our opinion, he fo 
jucly merits as a preacher, as well as to vinchcate his diicharge ot his 
bounden duty as a clergyfah, againli the cavils of arefpectable writer, 
who, in this inttance, departed from his ufual candour and good manners: 
but we neve, belore, fince the commencementof our sone labours, have 
had an opportunity of expretling our approbation of Mr. Thomrson’s 
merit as an author. 

Much as « iccizon mu® frequently depend for its acceptance and cha- 

rater on the eloquence and earneftne(s of the preacher, as well as on 
she accidental circumitances, that combined to afiect the audience, and 
imprefs their minds with a y Miia Vi opufon of the compotition, and 
which cannot accompany the di{pafionate ah fal of the fame diicourte, 
when fubmitted to the critical examination of the reader in the retirement 
of the clofet: we venture, neverthelets, to afirm, that Mr. Tuomprson 
will forfeit nothing of the +eputation he acquired in the delivery of this 
excellent difcourie, by committing it to the preis: and, if our approbation 
can flamp on it any credit, or give currency to its circulation, he will have 
the fatisfaion of extending its utility, by fuflering it to go forth into the 
wor'd. 

Taking his text from Plalm xevii. 1. the animated preacher divides his 
difcourfe into two diltinét propofitions; viz. 1. Vat the Lend is king; and, 
2. That fas government of the world isa ground of universal joy. The truth of 
thefe propotitions he fepagately cor Miders. Under the lit bead, he diiiin- 
guithes the divine government, as it eminently difplays itfelf in the erea- 
tion and prefervation of the world, the (upermtend nce of human affairs, 
the concerns of kingdoms, and the moral conduct of mankind. Thee ge- 
ncral remarks are c onfirmed, very properly, by an induction of particulars; 
from which is deduced they practicat ap plic atrton. Under the ¢d bead, the 
pious orator, adverting tu the truths which he bad before eftabiitied, pro- 
ceeds to po! int out in what inanner the per uation of their ceitaint y tend to 
influence the condua, and promote the happine!s of mankind; Merving, 
with equa! piety and judgment, the numerous aad almolt exclufive causes 
for which we of this nation, as Britons and Christians, ought lo expreis our 
Warmeli and moit aflectionate gratitude to Alm); shty God. Here the im- 
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paifioned preacher enforces, with fingular fuccefs, the indifpenfable duties 
of national reformation and gratitude towards uur great Benefactor and Pre. 
ferver; duties, which, although at all times moti falutary and feafonable to 
be inculeated by the Chriftian mimifter, are, if ever, more e[pecially to be 
urged with earmetineis, at a crifis like the prefent, when, alter every pol. 
fible preparation which the prudence or foretight of the moti enlightened 
fiateiman, or the bravery of the molt experienced foldier can make, to meet 
the unexampled diliculties which we may fo foon be called to encounter; 
our woole confidence mutt be repofed, not on the frail arm of morta! man, 
but on the almighty arm of heaven. 

“ Tf ever (ob’erves the preacher) “ there was a moment, when the 
hecrt mult be ready to pour out itielf in prayer to the * God of its life? 
if ever there wasa time, wien we are reminded, by the exigency of our 
fituation, to Aut all our trust in the Lord our king, it is furely this pretent 
time; this preient moment. We have talked heretofore of the hardihips 
of war; of the facr.tices we have been called on to make in our fortunes 
and our comforts; but of the forvors of war we have known almoil no- 
‘thing: our country has not been ravaged by the foe, our fhores fiained 
with blood, nor our friends and our parents, our wives and our children, 
driven frow their habitations: wow all that is dear to us is fut to the exticmest 
haz ard, and our very existence as a people is at stake.” 

We regret that the nariow limits to which we are confined in the re 
view of jingle fermons, and the attention due from us te other difcouries, 
that have been publiihed on timiiar occations, preclude us irom extending 
oug remarks, or making farther extracts from a dilcourle; which has al- 
forded us fo much fatisfaction ; and which we recommend to our readers, 
as oft app: opriate to the occafon on which it was preached ; as contain- 
ing many interefting and jult reflections, well connected and well ar- 
ranged ; conveyed ina pleating and popular fiyle; and reflecting equal he 
nour on the hicad and heart of the worthy writer. 


Tie Tuxpitude of Treason. A Sermon freached on the Occasion of his Majesty's 
happy Deliverance from the flagitious ‘Designs which, through God’s Goodness, 
were lately averted by the Discovery and Puniskment of the Traitor and his dee 
complices. vo. Pr. 30. Rivingions. 1805, 


WE know not by whom, nor at what place, this fermon was preached ; 
but we know that it would do no diferedit to any name or to any place, 
it is indeed a very impreffive and able diicourle, from the appofite words 
of the Pialmift, “Now know J, that the Lord saveth his anointed.” In one 
part of his fermon the preacher notices ie abominable praétices of fec- 
turifts who feek to reduce the ignorant and the weak from attendance at 
their parifh church; and he makes fome very just obiervations on the 
heinous fin of tchifm. Equally juit and forcible are his remarks on the due 
uies of fubjects, and on the ichemes of the difaffected. In a note he, very 
naturally, aks, “‘ Whether if we faw a perion in habits gf familiartty, 
walking aud converfing with any one long noted for difloyaity, we fhould 
nut readily conclude unfavourably of that perlon’s principles? But, if the 
iuipected character were thortly after proved to be a crininal of the deepett 
div, lurely then we thould be wary of confiding in his companion, This 
is evidently an allufion to the faét of Sir Francis Burdett’s having been teen 
walking faimliarly with Defpard not many hvars previous to his appre 

hen{ion, 
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henfion, Ard the papers ailured us very lately that Sir Francis Burdett 
dined with the Prince of Waces!!!!!!—Thefe are revolutionary times with 
a vengeance ! 


The Duty of Volunteers. A Sermon preached before the Birstall aud Batley Volun- 
seers, on their Appearance at Church in Uniform, on the 22d Day of April 180}. 
By Hammond Roberion, M.A. &c.  Publithed by reqnetl. sve, 
Ve. 40. Brook and Laneafhire, Huddersfield; Otiell, London. 1804. 


IN this fermon we have an able expofition of the duties of volunteers, 
and a pious exhortation to dilcharge them with ftrictnels and fidelity. Ina 
prefatory note, Mr, Roberton takes occation to condemn the praétice of 
Sunday drills, and judicioufly cails upyn all commanders © ferioully to con- 
fider the bad conlequences of aveulioming men to think lightly of the 
fabbath, by engaging them unnecellarily in fecular employments upon that 
day. The economy of the meafurg, ts extremely queiiionable ; the bad 
tendency of it in a religiqus. view is notorious and extentive. And he 
mult be thoughtle{s or hardened in the extreme who can allow himielf, for 
amoment, to admit any compariion between the greatett certain temporal 
advantages, and the rifk of eternal happinels in the world to come.” We 
are the more anxious to imprefs thele notions on the public mind, as we 
have reajon to know that fome of the volunteers in the metropolis con- 
flantly make military excurfions into the country on the fabbath, and per- 
form their manawuvres even during divine fervice ; a practice which caypot 
be too itrongly reprobated. 


Good Effects of an United Trust in the Arm of Flesh and Aim of the Lord. A 
Sermon preached at Cuxton, Kent, July 31, 1803. By the Rev. Charlea 
Moore, M. A. Rector of Cuxton. svo. Pr. 22. is. Etherington, 
Rochelier ; Hatchard, London. , 


WITH greatenergy, and in eloquent language, the preacher points out 
the means of conciliating the favour of God, without whole arin the arm 
of fleth would be impotent. The difcourte is highly impreilive, and could 
fcarcely fail, we fhould think, to produce a powerlul effect on the congreyzas 
tion to which it was addretied. : 


Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Boughton-Monchelsea, in Kent, By the 
Rev. Sir John Head, Bart. M. A. on Occasion of the fast Muster of Vo 
lunteers, for the general Defence of the Country. 8vQ. Pr. 1G. 4d. or 3s. 
per dozen. Shaw and Son. 1803. 


A plain, fenfible difcourfe, in which piety and patriotifm are becomingly 
blended, 


NOVELS AND TALES, 
rt 
A Picture from Life; or, the History of Emma Tankerville and Sir Henry More- 
ton, By Henry Whitheld, M.A. Two Vols. i2mo. 93. Highiey. 
1804, 


ROM the annexation of M. A. to the author’s name we are to fuppofe 
A that he is fomewhat of a fcholar, ajd if thé intimation of this degree 
hhould not be deemed fufficient proof of his learning, we have farther the 
evidence 


Sure 
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evidence of not only Latin but Greek quotations; and, moreover, the 
names of Herodotus, Livy, Juvenal, and Herave repeated. Such are the 
profs which Mr. Whitfield has afforded of his erudition. The tafe ang 
judgement which accompany ¢fese literary acquirements fhine as brightly j In 
the Preface as in any other part of the performance. 

The preliminary eflay fets forth the author's idea of a novel, which he 
fays ought to be a compound of fonr effentials, the humorous, fentimental, 
terrific, and ehistolay. Thele tour requifites, he informs us, are com 
bined in his novel. He undertakes to chitaMleries the pi enn novels, 
and novel writers; and,asa {pecime n of his competenc) y tothe talk , he tele 
us, that Fielding was chiefly diftinguithed for the pathetic; but that, for wit 
a va is due to Smoller, With F ielding he ranks Moore! ) Mus Burney he 
fe highly honours as to call a pleafing writer. He {pends (ome time to prove 
that there are novels not unworthy ofattention. A pofition which we rea- 
dily admit, though not without admitting another, that there are novels 
totally unworthy of attention. The preface pro eeds to fet beore us what 
the author means by his ftory ; and we are obliged to him for the informa- 
tion. “Fhis di pofition of the moral, however, at the beginui ing of the work, 
is different from that of the rhyming Butler in “ Lovers Vows,” his (the 
Butler’s) moral being at the end of his compofitions, But, though the ar 
rangement be difiimilar, the fubtiance ts the fame. ' 

The ftory coniifts of verycommon materials. <A fine young woman meets 
ata ma/querade with ano le!s fine young man, who,uninatks, and is difco- 
vered by Mifs, who it feems isa phyfiognomili, to be a molt amiable and 
worthy man, and fhe falls in love with his virtues. The-virtuous youth 
fights a duel the next morning, is fuppofed to have killed his antagoni%, 


‘flies the country, and leeks refuge in Auliria, Mi‘s, who is hericlfa_ para- 


gon of beauty, fenle, and goodnef s, enamoured of the youth, fets out after 
him, meets with robbers, and intended ravifhers near Vienna, by them is 
forced to an old cafile, (for a novel cannot do without a cattle), firange, 
bot delightful, to narrate, her lover, being confined in the tame place, 
end hearing her voice, breaks from his dung: eon, removes bolts and bars, 
and conveys her fafe to the city. For fuch a goed fervice he is, of courle, 
rewarded with her hand, as he had her heart before. They return to Eng: 
Jand, and, by the greateft good fortune, the hero, who was only a fimple 
Baronet before, finds that bis uncle, the Earl of Sunderland, is dead, and 
that he is nqw Earl bimfelf, with g very capital fortune. The Earl and 
Countefs are both models i perfection, the admiration, wonder, and de- 
light, of all who know them ; ‘and fach is the tale. 

Ref pecling the four qualities reprefented ty the anthor as eiential toa 
novel, the esisto/ary, which loth as we are to contradi@ an M. A. we (hould 
father deem a form than AN ESSENTIAL QUALITY , we have two or three 
letters, and that number we think is fuficient. The terrific our author tries 
in the old ca‘ile, the fentimental tn divers pasts of the work. We cannot 
fay we were much frightened for the lady when we found fhe had a cham- 
pion that could break through bolts and-bars. The fentimental is, on the 
whole, as good in its kind, as thofe effulions which we have heretofore no- 

ticed in “ ‘Derwent Priory,” and other. commodities of fimilar materia!s.— 
But the author fadly baulked us in one article, he promifed to be humurous 
—Alas, he did not perform! The failuge, however, we charitably impute 
Po his poverty and not to his will. 


The /earned author has, no doubt, read of a Roman tyrant, who took Seo 
delig 
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delight in torturing flies. We deteft fuch a paflime, and fhall therefore not 
enter into a detailed criticifm on this production of Henry Whitfield, M. A. 
Tt is, indeed, fuch as would not difgrace a perion of fill bigher literary 
titles, recorded by Mr. Colman—The celeb.ated Peter Pang!o!s, L. L. D. 
and A.S. S. 


Galatea: a Pastoal Romance, from the French of Monsieur Florian. By Mifs 
Highley. 12mo. Pr, 158. 7s. Plates. Highley. 1804. 


THE Romance of Galatea, which occupied the bold pencil of a Cer- 
yantes, and the elegant pen of a Florian, is well known to the readers of 
that pleafing clats of literary production. Of its merits, therefore, it were 
fuperfluous to fay a word; it only reinains then to announce the prelent 
tranflation of it into Englith, as bighly creditable to the talie and talents of 
a young Lady of fifteen—talte and talents which, we hope, will continue 
to be cultivated with due care and attention, as they cannot fail toreward, 
by their fruits, the labowr,eitdabour it can be called, of bringing them te 
maturity. The language is correct, and the poetry, fimple, unaffected, and 
chafte. ‘The book is printed with elegance, and the plates which embel- 
lith it are unufually good. 


The Vain Cottager: or, the Hi.tory of Lucy Frantlin. To which are prefixed a 
few Hints 10 Young Women in humble life, respecting decency and propriety of 
Dress. 12mo. Pr, 84. 1s. 6d. cach or 16s. perdoz, Hatchard, 1804, 
THE object of this tale is to thew the dangers refulting to young women 

in the Itumble paths of life, from indulging in drefs and finery unfuited to 

their fituation, and from gtatifying their vanity in other relpecis, The mo- 
ral is unexceptionable, and the ftory is well related. 


MISCELLANIES. 





The Fashionable World displayed, By Theophilus Chriftian, Eig. Small 8vo. 
Pe. 84. 3s.6d!!! Hatchard, 1804. 


HE author complains that though detached parts of the hiftory and cha- 
ra¢ter of the Fafhionable World have been written by different authors, 

no one has yet attempted to give fucha fyftematic account of this ex- 
traordinary people, who, though living in the midft of others, are, in 
fact, as much infulated as if they were natives of Otaheite, as might convey 
to the unfathionable part of the public, or indeed to themfelves, a juft 
notion of their characieriftic attributes, virtues, and vices, their religion, 
morals, manners, and purluits. In order to remedy this defe@, and to 
fupply this vacusm, Mr. ‘Theophilus Chriftian took up the pen; and we 
are bound, in juflice, fo lay, that he has fulfilled the tafk which be impofed 
on himfelf, with very great ability; and, if his pages be’ read, in fome of 
thofe moments of refleétion which he rudely tells the inhabitants of this éc- 
Centric region, nf? come, we have little doubt that a revolution, religious 


“and moral, as complete and radical, as that which we have recently Wwit- 


nefled in a neighbouring country, will ipeedily occur in the world of fathion. 
We 
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We lament very much indeed, that our limits are fo circum Cribed * aaiy 
forbid us to indulge ouriclves with a felecuon of pafloges, trom this adm 
rable little volume, which Gould net fail moti highly to gratily our readers, 
But the whole of it is fu truly excellent (with; perhaps, a fing'e exception) 
that it cannot fail, we think, to be read with avidity, by all who can afford 
to purchale it. We lay, dford, becaule the price is fo vuily diiproportioned 
to the gze ot the book, that we have been led to fulpect that it was the 
intention of the author to limil ils circuldtion to thote for whald betiefit it's 
more immediateiy intended. If fuch were not the intention; the price is 
exorbitant, and mori impolitic, i 

The book is divided inte tix chapters; the firf of which deftribes the 
situation, boundaries, climate; and seasons, of the fathionable world; the tecomt 
its government and /aws; the third its re/igion and morality; the tourth, us 
education; the filth, its manners, dress, amusements, and language; and the 
tixth and lait contains an eftimate of its Aafpiness, with two Alans of reform. 
Under each of thele heads the reader will fod many pertinen:, forcible, and 
matt jalt obfervations. In bis aceount of their laws, their. biltorian remarks, 
that the only code of any nore which the people of fathion acknowledge, is 
that which Mr, Archdeacon Paley has defined to be “ a lyliem of rales con: 
ftructed by people of fathion, and calculated to taeilitate their intercourle 
with one another.” What bulinels tuch a code had in a tyttem of moral 
philofophy it would puzzle the moit acute underiianding to diicover. Our 
author reproves Dr, Paley for introducing it there, but niuch too gently; 
fur our part, we have no [cruple to declare, that if the Doctor’s moral and 
political philotophy had been committed to the flames, ere it was given to 
the world, it had been much better tor the moral and political principles of 
the rifing generation. His fy{tem is »adically bad; it is founded on a vicious 
basis; ang the fuperitructure, therefore, cannot be worth preierving. On 
this fafhionable code our author thus remarks: 

“ It feems, then, that the law of honour by which people of fathion are 
faid to be governed is wholly and exclutively defigned to make them ac- 
ceptable to each other. Now, not to mention other things, perions ina 
fathionable (phere cannot be firiclly agreeable to each other, unlets they are 
well drefled ; nor can that intercourle which they chiefly value be pleafant- 
ly maintained without {fplendid equipages, choice wines, and fumptuous 
entertainments. As, therefore, the necellity of the caie requires fuch ac- 
commodations, the law of houour, te fay the leali, does not look very nice- 
ly into the means by which they may have been procured. Hence it fok- 
lows by the taireft inference, that a man «fiathion is netat all the lefs re- 
{pectable in his own circle, merely becau e he is what the reit of the world 
calls unjult. For, whatever may be the law ellewhere, a man of fathion 
can owe nothing to his infertors: and his character will theretore fuffer no 
ftain, though he thould have broken his word a thouland times with the rep 
tile that made his clothes, built his carriaye, or furnithed his table. 


—_ ~ 
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* Almott every day affords us additional reafons for lamenting the nat- 
\sowne!s of our limits; and the progeny of the prefs is in fuch a {tate of ta 
pid increafe and multiplication, that we have ferious thoughts of extending 
eur work fo as to keep fome kind of pace with them, at lea{i fo as to compre- 
hend a much greater number of them than ils preient extent will admit of 
without departing from our fixed determination, never to fubftitute the 
ipfe dixit of the critic for the fentence of eriticifm, 
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« This law is alfo difjinguifhed by many other features of toleration, 
which well account for the refpeét and influence that it poffeiles in the fae 
fhionable world. By a {pirit of accommodation of which there is no other 
example, it overlooks, if it does not even encourage, a variety of actions, 
which in the mouth of a moralilt would be ablolute vices; and which, to 
fay the truth, are fearcely deferving of a much better name. Thus, a man 
may debauch his tenant’s daughter, fedace the wife of his friend, and be 
faithle’s and even brutal to his own, and yet be efieemed a man of honour, 
(which is the fame as a man of fathion,) and have a right to make any man 
fight him who fays he is not. In like manner, a man may blaipheme God, 
and encourage his children and fervants to do theiame; he may neglect the 
intereits and (quander the property of his family; he may be a tyrant in hia 
hou'e, and a bully. in the ftrects; he may lie a-bed all day, and drink and 
game ail night; and yet be a molt dutiful fubject of the law of honour, and 
a thining character in the fociety of fathion.” 

The author next examines the duties which this law of honour exaéts; 
foremoft of which is the practice of duelling; on this duty his comments 
are juit and impreflive. Having duly contidered what calls for the exercile 
of fuch duty, he adds; 

“ I cannot better illuftrate the frivolous foundation upon which an injury 
may be created [erected] than by adverting to an occurrence of very recent 


date, and of fufficient notoriety in the tathionable world. Two men of 


fathion, incenfed againit each other by an accidental rencontre between 
their refpeCtive dogs, dropped in their warmth certain expreflions which 
rendered them amenable to the bloody code. Duel was declared indilpen- 
fable; and in lefs than twelve hours one of the two was difpatched into 
eternity, and the other narrowly elcaped the fame fate.” 

The next point which he confiders is she inequality of the retribution refult- 
ing from the practice of this duty. 

« It refults from this pernicious injun@ion, that the peaceable man muft 
fight the quarrelfome; that the heir of a noble family muft meet the ruined 
elquire; and that the man who has never drawn a trigger in his life mutt 
encounter the fafhionable raffian who has all his life been doing little elfe. 
This inequality is further manile(t from the different circumftances and con- 
nexions of life under which the combatants may be found: the fon of many 
hopes may be matched againft the worthlefs prodigal; the virtuous parent 
again{t the unprincipled ledycer; and the man of induliry, ufefulnels, an« 
beneficence, againtt the mifcreant who only lives to pamper lults and to 
cormnpt his fellow creatures. Nothing has here been laid of the indifcrimi- 
nate manner in which judgment is executed: the innocent and the gu:liy 
muft both be involved in the fame awtul contingency ; each mult put ins 
life to hazard; and the probability is, that, if one of the two fhould fall, it 
will be the man whofe conduct lealt entitled him to punithment, and who e 
life was moit worth preferving.” 

The'e are contiderations which maft have fuggefled themfelves to the 
mind of every man who has reflected on the tubject ; but, though all men 
muit acknowledge the juftice of the remarks, how few alas! will hase re- 
lolution to ‘uffer them to regulate their conduct. The practice of duelling, 
the offspr nz of rude and barbarous times, and truly worthy of its pavent, 1 
hol mo;e repugnant to the laws of God and of man, than it is to rea‘on and 
Common feni+; but fill, fuch is the fatal influence of force and fashion! Tt 
Wil continue to prevail until juries fhal! be found with ienfe io uuderiiand 
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the oatlis which they take; and honeffy to obferve them. As maltets how 

arc, we are forry to fay, there is mudh more perjury committed by jurymey 
than by witneties. There is not Ohe juryman in twenty who knows'his 
daty, and very few of thofe who do know it that perfirm it. The rapid 
increafe of criminals is almof as much imputable to thé miconduct of jury. 
men, as to the growing depravity of the times. We heartily with that tome 
able writer woald give to this {abject that degree of (crious attention which 
its vat importance demands; much, very much, might be faid upon it; 
and the d¥cullion coald fearcely tail to produce great good, if tt were only 
in making men more folicitous to learn the duties of a fituation which they 
are fo frequently called upon to fill, and more honeft in the diicharge of 
them. 

Our author profeffes himfelf at a lols how to defcribe the religion of the 
Fafhionable World ; be has, however, continued to defcribe it very accu 
rately. His remarks on the abandonment of parith-churches, by the v6 
taries of fathion, and on the fathionzSle chapels whicl: they frequent, have 
much merit, and but too much truth. 

“* The conduét of their fervice (he fays) is in many cafes marked by an at 
tention to mechanical efe&, which is more nearly allied to the parade of 
the theatre, than to the fimplicity of the church: the orators who fill their 
pulpits are generally preferred in proportion as they diiplay the captivating 
attractions of a graceful utterance and a Libeval theology. “Thele preachers 
have, indved, a taik to execute of extraordinary difficulty; by the 
tyranny of cuftom they are compelled to take their text, and to produce 
their authorities, from the canon of fcripture; and I think it is much to the 
praife of their dexterity, that fo often as they have occafion to difcourle 
from thofe offenfive writings, they yet contrive to give fo little offence, 
How they manage this, Lam ata lofs to know, unle/!s it be by blinking 
every queftion that involves a moral application, or elfe by allowing theit 
audience the benefit of that fathionable falvo, that the cémpany prefent is 
always excepted.” 

It ha’ never been our misfortune to meet with any of thefe fashionable 

reachers; ifany of them be to be‘fotind, the fooner they are got rid of the 

etter; they cannot be legitimate fons of the church, but fome {purious off- 
iting which at once betray and difgrace their parent. On the morals 6f 
the Fafhionable World our author remarks, that while the fame terms are 
ufed by thefe gentry, to denote their moral ideas, as are emp!oyed by Chrit 
tians for that purpoic, their fignification is confined or enlarged as expe 
diency requires. 

“ Thus modefy, honefty, humanity, and fobriety,—names, with Rrider 
moralifts, for the pureft virtues,—are fo modified and liberalized by fathtom 
able caluifis, as to be capable of an’ alliance with a low degree of evefy 
vice to which they ftand oppofed. A woman may expofe her bofom, pail 
her face, affume a forward air, gaze without emotion, and laugh withost 
refiraint at the Toofeit feeties ot theatrical licentioufnels, and yet be after all 
—a mode? woman. A man may detain the motley which he owes his 
tradefinan, and contract new ‘debts for oftentatious fuperfluities, while he 
‘has neither the means nor the itclination to pay his old ones, and yet be 
after all a very Aonets fellow. “A woman of fathion may diliurb the repole 
of her family every night, abandon her children to mercenary dames, and 
keep her fervants in the ftreets till day-break, without any impeachment 
btr Gemarity; fo the gentleman of fathion may fwallow his two or three 
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bottles a-day, and do all his friends the kindnefs to lay them under the table 
gs often as they dine with him; yet, if conttitution or habit fecure him 
init the fame ignominious effets, he claims to be confidered a seber man, 


; how 
ry Men 






‘i Yes, a woman of fathion, too, may aflociate, and make her daughters atio- 
j ciate, with known prostitutes and adultereiies, (o that their paramours are 
he but inhabitants of the Fabionable World, without any impeachment of their 
vhich virtue, nay even with great praile for their prudence. On this lubject it were 
oth it a fin to be filent ; while we daily witnels the profligate attempt to break 

\y down the facred boundaries which have hitherto fubiilted between virtue 
tha and vice; while we lee the unprincipled frtifices which are employed to 
ge of sender fuch attempt luccelsful; while we perceive the power and inflmence 


of high rank and itatton exerted for this deteltable purpofe; and while we 
f the obferve the proudeit woman in the kingdom, who apes royalty in her hou'e- 
hold, whofe high notions of duty fo tar (ubdued the dictates of nature, and 


awe fe : em 
a filenced the voice of religion, as to make her withhold her forgivenels from 
hae her child for prefuming to marry the objeé of her affections, who was only 


-aman of worth, and a private gentleman; while we ob/erve this woman, 
in order to pay a bale and fervile homage fo the rifing fun, in whofe meri- 

n at : 4 : oo ; 

te of dian beams her age forbids the hope to bafk, ob/equioully bending at the 

dh fhrine of adultery, and rendering her name the init‘ument and the pailport 


i ofvice, Let all thofe who are a¢tors in this difgraceful fcene look forward 
hen to’ the inevitable confequences of it; let them conlider, moft ferioufly con- 

the fider, to what it leads; and, however, by paltry quibbles worthy ol the 
teak Renish Church and {ehool, they may fucceed in deceiving their judgmeat, 


she and in lulling their confciences, the reflections which fuch confideration will 
‘nder, muft make them tremble, in the filent hour of meditation, and 


ure ge ; 
nee policy or fear will then perhaps have the effeét which religion and virtue 
Lin have failed to produce. Be this as it may, all the monftrous combinations 


hee ofrank, of birth, of power, of party, of opulence, and of pride, cannot 
ee avert the {malleft of the {criptural denunciations; and however they may 
fucceed in crowding the.card-avenue of adultery, or in lavidhing on vice 


viable the honours which thould be exclufively referved for virtue, they cannot 
the ward off the dreadful fentence pronounced by divine authority on unrepent- 
off ing whoremongers and adulterers—Exclusion from the kingdom of Heaven /— 
3 Of The day, then, must come, when they who, unhappily for themlelves, 
are Me Me railed too high in the {phere of human life to experience contra- 
ntie Me Gdtion in this world, will, in the bitterne{s and anguihh of their hearts, curfe 
pe thofe obfequious pandars and parafites, who cherifhed their errors, encou- 
aged their vices, and hurled them, as it were, into the gulph of deftruc- 
Sey tion. Their eyes may sow be dazzled, their fenfes fafcinated, by the con- 
es lemplation of their own fplendour, and the confcioufnefs of their own 
ety power; but shen, when ftripped of all their trappings, and levelled, mingled, 
aidt with the common duft of mortality, conviétion mult flahh upon their minds 
ott with the force and rapidity of lightning, and when too late for repentance 
pall He. © Operate, they muft hear the fiat of their unerring Judge fix their irrevo- 
his Cable doom. ‘ 
» he On the mode of pafling the Sabbath in the fathionable world our author 
+ be Comments with confiderable force; and we could have fupplied him with 
ole an anecdote which he might have ufed with fuccefs, in illufiration of his fub- 
andl ject. A fashionable duchels, with fome of her aflociates, greatly exprefied a 
t of wilh to fee the exhibition of piGtures at Somerfet Houle, but declared that 
ree M the week days, it was frequented by fo many vulgar people, and the 
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apartments wére in confequence fo hot, that no women of fathion engi 
breathe in them, the therefore preferred her grievous complaint to g 
illuftrious perfonage, and falicited his intereft to obtain permiffion for he 
and her friends to fee the exhibition on a Sunday. The intereft, we ar 
affured, was exerted, and the permillion obtained! We fhall not diminig 
the force of this anecdote by any comment of our own. 

In the chapter on education, the author confiders the theatres as the bel 
{chools in which to acquire the elements of modith vice. 

“ When it is confidered at what pains the managers are to import the 
feducing dramas of Germany, as well as to get up the loofe productions of 
the Englith Mule; when it is further confidered how ttudious the a@orn 
and atrefles are to do jultice, and even more than juftice, to the lulcious 
fcenes of the piece, to give effect to the equivoques by an arch emphafis, 
and to the oaths by a dauntle!s intonation; when to all this is added, how 
many painted firumpets ave {tuck about the theatre, in the boxes, the gak 
leries, and the avenues ; and how many challenges to proftitution are thrown” 
out in every direction; it will, ] think, be difficult to imagine places better 
adapted than the theatres at this moment are, to teach the theory and prac 
tice of falhionable iniquity.” 

It is certainly true, that theatres, as they are now condué@ed, are little 
belter than brothels. The education of fafhionable females, our author 
juftly remarks, is chiefly directed to the two points of “ diffipation and dif- 
play! A brilliant finger on the piane, wanton tlexions in the dance.” We 
with he had dwelt much more on this lait branch of female education; 
dancing is no longer what it ufed to be, an elegant and graceful accom. 
plifhment, but an incentive to lafcivioufnels, and a contamination of virgin 

urity. Our females have become fiage-dancers; learn attitudes 4-la- 
Parisot, almoft imitating the dancing girls of the Eatt; and dance German 
waltzes, than which nothing can be more indelicate or indecent; but to 
proceed—* a rage for operas, plays, and parties, and the faculty of un- 
cergoing the fatiguing evolutions of a‘fadionable life without compunétion 
of confcience, fenfe of wearive!s, or indications of difguft, are qualifica- 
tions which fhe who has acquired; will be coniidered as wanting little of 
a perlect education.” As the bluth of virgin modelty would be found 
extremely troublefome to ladies thus educated, great pains are taken to 
deftroy it;-and the theatre is fiated to be the be!t and moft fathionable 
remedy for this natural but moit un alhionable infirmity. “ As intrigue 
is the lite of the drama, and this cannot be carried on without expreflions, 
attitudes, and communications between the fexes of a very peculiar na 
ture, there is every reafon for :egarding the fage as a fovereign remed 
for the infirmity of d/ushing.” The flage, too, poffefles numerous other ad- 
vantages, of equal efficacy im the formation of a fashionable mind. “ The 
rake who is debauching innocence, {quandering away property, and ex 
tending the influence of licentiou{nels to the utmoft of his power, would, 
(if fairly reprefented) excite {pontaneous and univerial abhorrence. But 
this would be extremely inconvenient, fince raking, feduction, and _prodie 

lity make half the bufinels, and almoft all the reputation ofmen of fathion. 

hat then muft be done? Some qualities of acknowledged excellence 
muft be affociated with thele vicious propentities, in order to prevent 
them from occafiohing unmingled di‘guli. We may, I prefume, refer it 
to the fame policy, that in dramas of the greateit popularity the wortblefs 
ibertine is reprefented as haying at the bittom fome of thofe prope 
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which refle& moft honour upon human nature: while, as if to throw the 
balance ftill more in favour of vices the man of profefled virtue is de- 
lineated as being in the main a {neaking and hypocritical villain. Leflons 
fach as thefe are not likely to be loft upon the ingenuous feelings of a 
young girl. For, befides the fafcinations of an elegant addrefs, and an 
artful manner, the whole conduct of the plot is an insidious appeal to the 
fimplicity of her heart. She ts taught to believe by thele repreentatious, 
that profligacy is the exuberance of a generous nature; and decorun 
the veil of a bad heart: fo that having learnt, in the outlet of ber career, 
to ailociate franknefs with vice, and duplicity with virtue; the will not be 
likely to feparate tho'e combinations during the remainder of her life. 

Thefe obfervations are moft juft; and our readers are not to be told, that 
for this admirable le{lfon of fathionable morality the world is indebted to that 
confilient patriot,* eminent flatefman, pious Chriftian, and mot difinte- 
refted manager of a theateey Richard Briniley Sheridan, who, as’ we Yearn 
from fome recent declarations of his own, not in Drury-lane, dur in another 
beuse, is privy counfellor to the Heir Apparent of the Brittth throne, keeper 
of his Royal Highnets’s confcience, and, for aught we know, fuperintend- 
ant of the amufements and public doings, in Tilney-fireet. But let this 
gentleman take care. Degenerate as the nation contetiedly is, its moral 
fenfé is not to tar deadened as to look with indillerence on the character 
and conduct of the mural advisers of their future fovereign. Rights and duties 
are fo intimately, and fo properly, blended, in every cla!s of (ubjects, as 
has been forcibly demonftrated by that able writer and excellent man, Mr. 
Granville Penn, that the di‘charge of the latter is effential to the enjoyment 
ofthe former. “ Man’s right, as well as his duty,’’ moft truly obferves Mr. 
Penn, “ isto be colleéted from the defign of God, who devolved it. As 
we have thewn it to be consecutivg on his duty, and subordinate to it, it follows 
that there cannot exift a right intrinfically hottile to, or deftruCtive of, a 
duty.” .Digressive ‘as thefe remarks may appear to fome, the generality of 
our readers will eafily underftand and apply them. 

In the chapter on Manners and Drels, the author obferves, ‘‘ The man- 
ners of people of fafhion have been brought to an affected refemblance to 
thofe of their inferiors. The cropped head and groomith drefs of the men, 


“and the noify tone and vulgar air of the women, would almoft perfuade a 


more than honefly and plain-dealing. The fact, however, is, that though 
the mode of playing is varied, yet the game of diffimulation is fill going 
. This condefcenfion to vulgarity is, afier all, the difguile of pride, ain 
not the drefs of fimplicity; and is as remote from the tincerity which i 
imitates, as from the refinement which it renounces. 
_ There are many other pailages which we would fain extra&, but our 
limits peremptorily forbid us to proceed. We mutt therefore draw this ar- 
ticle to an end; adding only one thort extraé on the fathionable mode of 
oberving the fabbath. “ There are, indeed, fome esfrits-forts among the 
dies, who are trying with no little fuccefs to redeem a portion of the fab- 
bath from the infufferable bondage of the bible and the termon-book, and 
{0 naturalize that continental diftribution of the day, which gives the morn- 
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ing to devotion, and the evening to diffipation. It is but justice to the gen. 
tlemen to fay, that they difcover no backwardnels in fupporting a mealure 
fo confonant to all their withes. The influence which Popery is acquiring 
in the higher walks of fathion, will materially aflitt the progre's of a {cheme, 
of which that trafficking religion is both the parent and the patron. Itis 
therefore not impoflible that {ome confiderable changes in this re!pect may 
foon be brought about. That good-humoured legiflature which has allowed 
@ Sunday new/paper, will perhaps not always refule a Sunday opera,” 
(Certainly not, when players or managers become legiflators.) ‘* And to 
fay the truth, it will be but juft that the Catholics, when emancipated from 
one fort of reftraint, thould aflift in emancipating the Proteftants from anether, 

We truft that emancipation is very far off. It certainly will net occur 
during the Aresent reign; and, on that, as well as on a thouland other ac. 
counts, fhocking as the words will appear to fashionable ears, our daily 
prayer fhall be, “« Long live the King, may the King live for ever.” Ina 
note, the author infers the growth of Popery from the attendance of Pro 
teltants at the mailes for the foul of the Duc D’Enghien, and on their con 
tributing to the expences of their celebration. But here we mutt ‘diffent 
from him; as we think their conduct, om this occafion, may fairly be im- 
puted to political and humane motives, without any implied approbation 
whatever of the ceremony at which they were prefent. They might think 
it proper to thew a mark of refpeét to the memory of a virtuous and illul- 
trious Prince, who had been bafely and inhumanly butchered, by a cow. 
ardly ailaffin, for his firmnefs and loyalty; and they had no means of thew- 
ing it {o publicly and fo decidedly, as by their attendance ai the chapels 
where thefe mailes were performed. We agree, however, with our au- 
thor is thinking, that Popery is gaining ground in the circles of fathion, and 
have little little doubt but that the indulgences which it allows haveconfider 
able influence in extending its progrefs. Our extraéts from this excellent 
publication have been fo copious, that it is needlefs for us to fay a word 
more on its fiyle or its merits, 


Observations made at Paris during the Peace; and Remarks in a Tour from Londen 
to Paris through Picardy, and to England by the Route of Normandy; contar 
ing a full Description of every Object of Curiosity in the French Metropolis and 
its Environs; a critical Review of the Theatres, Actors, ec. and every interest 
ing particular that may serve as a * Companion to the Stranger, and amust 
the Mind of the Curious and Scientific. By Edmund John Eyre, formerly 
of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, now of the Theatre Royal, Bath and 
Briftol. 8vo. Per. 410, 10s. 6d. Meyler, Bath; Robinfons, Lon 
don, 1803. 


THIS book might ferve very well as a traveller’s vade mecum if its fize 
Were not inconvenient, and its price not too high for the pocket. Mr. Eyre 
defcends into more particulars than any preceding touriit, giving a precilé 
and accurate account of the prices of admiflion to any public piace in the 
metropolis of France, the expence of travelling thither, and even the items 
of a waherwoman’s bill; and having taken the trouble to tran{cribe and to 
tranilate (the latter, indeed, not very accurately) an enormous 4ill of fare of 
Citizen Very, the Reflaurateur, in the Palais Royal; this laft article fills n0 
lefs than fourteen of his o€tevo pages, while Ais bird’s eye view of the French 


monarchy, its coniiiiution, and government, from the acceflion of Louis Lis 
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to the foundation of the republic, including an account ‘of thofe extraor- 
dinary circumstances which have abolished royally and raifed a republic on its 
mains, occupies only six pages. But what is here wanting in detail is made 
up in novelty, for we learn that, ‘* under Louis 14, 15, and 16th, people were 
no means safe,” We have thus to congratulate ourfelves on having elcaped 
a danger, of which indeed we were not aware, during a refidence of feveral 
ears in France, under the monarchy—* {pies and informers were encou- 
raged, and a general jealou'y prevailed; every perfon fu'pected that thole 
whom he converfed with would betray him, and that, intiead of returning 
to his family and home, he might be fent to the Bafiile, or fome other tlate 
prion.” ‘The book contains a variety of information equally important 
and equally correct. We are affured “ the fathion of the cropped heads ts 
uleful, cleanly, and Aumane, and, T hope, will never be aboliihed in this, or 
our own country. In adorning the head, how many hours are utt rly loft 
to ufeful labour, and fcintific jiudy.” We heartily with that Mr, Eyte had 
taken more pains to adorn the infide of his head, and that he had devoted 
more time to “ the {cientific ftudy” of grammar, which he certainly would 
have found a labour highly ulcful to his isterary puriuits. ‘ When we con- 
fider too, that the powder with which vain individuals uled to blanch their 
hair, is drawn from the aliment of the poor, (for it is extracted from wheat, 
ftripped_of its nutritious {ubtiance) it is impotuble not to rejoice at the dif- 
appearance of the prepotierous cuftom.” Mr. E. probably dd not know 
that in France, where powder was moti ufed, bread was cheajer and better, 
than ia any other part of Europe. But iuch wretched fiuffis beneath cri- 
ticifm. When the author tells us that “the /ives of the untortunaie foot- 
paflengers are hourly cruihed by the rapid courte of the circulating wheels,” 
and that *‘ the Canaille never thinks of to-morrow, the amuiements of toe 
day occupy their whole attention,” &c. He mult not be lurpriied at our 
with that he had paid more attention to the ftudy of his native language 5 
though he will probably be offended at our prefur ption in fo {peaking to a 
writer who belongs to that privileged cla's whole souls ave ennobled by sctence ; 
and who poilels “a good figure, a graceful manner, a melodious voice, a 
retentive memory, and an accurate judgment,” qualifications, in his eftima~ 
tion of fufficient worth and importance to render them fit ailociates for 
exalted rank. 


An authentic Account of the late unfortunate Death of Lord Camelford; with an 
Extract of his Lordship’s Will, and some Remarks upon his Character. By the 
Rev. William Cockburne, A. M. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, &c. 8vo. Pr, 17. Hatchard, 1804. 


_ WHAT could be Mr. Cockburne’s objeét in publifhing this pamphlet it 
is impotlible for us to conceive ; it is utterly deftitute of all uleful informa- 
tion, tilent on the circumiiances which led tothe death of the unfortunate 
young nobleman; and contains nothing (if we except, indeed, the brief 
account of the good qualities which Lord Camelford is known to have poflefl- 
ed), that can gratily, intereft, or amufe the public; while, in one refpeét, 
we mufi condemn it, as mott improper; for it leaves the mind of the reader 
imprejied with the conviction that the unhappy object of his panegyric was 
not a Christian! Weare told that his Lordihip’s mind had become tainted 


With infidelity by the perufal of {ceptical books, read, it feems, for the lau- 


dable purpole of “ puzaling the chaplains;” over whom, we are given to 
P 3 undere 
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underfiand, that he gained a sriumsh. He afterwards, however, * difce 
vered of himielf the faltacy of his own reafonings,” though we are lefi 
believe that the chaplains could not, read “ the bett books he could contult 
upon the evidence of Chrittianity,” and had frequent converiations with 
Mr. Cockburne upon the (ubject. And what was the retult of all this?— 
Why, that a week before his death, he made the following “ important re 
mark” tu Mr. Cockburne, “no fenfible and’ well-informed man ean pie 
fume to atiert that Chriflianity is falfe; 1 do not yet venture,” taid he, “ to 
nilect politively that it is true, but I confefs the prodadilities are in its favour." 
This ts certainly not the remark of a “fenfible and wel! informed man,” 
and though we find in it much ground for ferious concern, {we cannot, 
for the liic of us, diicover its ézortance. On his death bed, from every 
thimg that we can collect from Mr. Cockburne’s account, not one fentiment 
or fentence ejeaped his Lordfhip, that proved his belief in Chriftianity; 
*‘ he expreiled his hope in the goodnets and mercy of God,” and “ fincerely 
hoped the agenies he then endured,” not the death of Chrift, not the b!ood 
of his Redeemer, “might expiate the fins he had committed.’’ Nota 
word of the atonement, not a word of the merits and mediation of the Sa 
viour of mankind; nothing in (hort of that which muft conftitute the only 
ground of hope fora true Chriftian, That a friend and a clergyman could 
proclaim this to the world is a fa@t, we confefs, which excites both our 
afionifhment and our regret. When fo weighty and fo folemn an objection 
preiies upon gur minds, we ¢an {catcely ftoop to notice literary inaccura- 
cies; but we were furprized to find a grammatical error in the firft line of 
atraéi, from the peo of a clailical {cholar, viz. “ 1 had intended to have 
fubmitied (to fubmit).” 


Flowers of Literature, for 1803: or, Characteristic Sketches of Human Nature and 
Modern Manners. To-which are added, a General View of Literature during 
that Period; Portraits and Biographical Notices of eminent Literary Charac- 
fers With Notes, LTistorical,' Critical, and Explanatory. By the Rev. 
¥. Prevoft, and F. Blagdon, Efq. Vol. II. to be continued annually. Small 
Svo, Pr. 552. Gs. beards. Crofby. 1804. 

THE firft volume of this agreeable mifcellany was noticed, in commen- 
datory terms, in our Review tor April laft; and, of the prefent, we have 
the fatisfaction to oblerve, that it is, a every resfect, fuperior.—The “ [n- 
troduction,” ot “ General View of Literature,” potiefles the fame corre¢cinels 
of talte, and the fame foundnel(s of principle, which claimed our praife in 
the firft volume; and, by the improved plan on which it is written, it will 
be found more generally ufeful and fatisfaciory. 

In addition to the original plan of the work, the reader is alfo here pre- 
fented with Biographical Sketches and Portraits of the following Literary 
Charaters:—tie late Dr. Darwin; the late W. Cowper, Efq. Mils A. Se- 
ward; Mr. Pratt; and G. Colman, Eq. 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED: 


** Nemo me impune laceflit.” 
1O THE EDITOR. 
Srr, 
H& ingenious writer of an “ Effay an Damnation,” inferted in your 
Review for April, fuppofes the moderate number of 120 authors to 
be d d every year, while thofe who require to be triple d d aa 
a 
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to double that p-rtion. This, Sir, I take to be tolerably accurate informa 
tion; but ftill the four principa) Reviews are only retail or petty dealers io 
the fathionable article of Damnation; and it remained for the Jamous Mf, 
Arthur Aikin and Co. to fet up a wholefale manufagtory for fupplying the 
blic with a very infer.or kin.! ata gu‘nea per packet! But you may know, 
Sir, that it is ufual for every thing dear to /e// well at firft, however great 
may be the impofition, or infignificant and injurious the fubftance foifted 
upon Mr, Johe Bull and his worthy family, Indeed amongft a ‘certain 
clafs of perfons, a cheap article is confidered to be totally ufelets, as the fol- 
lowing anecdote, well known in the commer ial world, wil! verify: A 
few months ag: a poor man invented a blacking, for boots, &>. which he 
proved would give a fuperior polifh, and with lets trouble than any yet dif- 
covered; and as the compofition was eafily procured, he propofed to fell 
his mixture at fo rpence or fixpence a bottle; but the dealers, it feems, re 
fufed to vend his arti€ e? ch the g ound that it wa. too cheap to deferve 
notice. By their advice he then fold the fame quantity for 2s. allowed the 
retailers 1U@ per cent. and is now making a rapid tortu‘e. What kind of 
conceit it could be that determined Arthur Aikin to fet himfelf up for a re- 
viewer | cannot afcertain; but he has certainly proved himfelf an adept in 
the art o. daub ne, or of giving a Jacob ual poltfh to every fubje&t capable 
of receiving it: but the difference between him afid the blacking-man is, 
that while the latter and his venders gain credit and profit for ferving the 
public with a thing of /ome dittle valve, the tormer fills his pocket by the 
moft miferable kind of quackery, and dis venders (hitherta always confi- 
dered amongtft the moft refpectable in their profeffion) not only bear all the 
rifk and expenoe, but fubject themfelves to the vers ftrong and ferious ime 
putation of encouraging the diffution of infidel and jacobinical principles. 

But it too often happens that up ight and well-meaning men become the 
dupes of defigning and wu principled knaves; and if the booktellers in gee 
neral do not politively adiert, that “the man (in their line) ought to be 
d—d who looks at any more of a book than the title-page,’’* yet it is 
certain that ‘‘their bufinels is to /// books, not to read them;” and there 
fore arifes the neceflity of acquitting bookteliers, in molt inttan-es, Of the 
odium which attaches to them for promulgating bad principles and un- 
found doét ines. But-the feribbler who, aware of his own obfen ity and 
their sefponfibility, makes them the machines by which his trath is ob- 
trud d upon the public, is an object of contempt and deteftation, inafmuch 
as he not only inju es the vital int:refts of thofe who fup; ort him, but by 
endeavouring t» corrupt the religious and political opinions of Englifhmen, 
paves the way for bringing them to as g cat a {tate of degradati n as their 
miferable enemies, the I’rench. 

I was led, Sir, to thefe remarks, by obferving the letters of two relpece 
table authors in your laff Numer, on that contemptib'e publication, the 
“ Annual Review ;” and as you liberally devote a portion of your valuable 
work to the complaints of injured writers, there is n» doubt that you will 
foon be enabled to draw the veil fr.m the eyes of m ny who though, per- 
haps they would hefitate to beftow a guinea per annum towards the relief 
of a diftreffed family, yet think they have a confiderable bargain in the 
above-inentioned publicat.on, becaute it /oots dig upon a thelf. 
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* See (m t-Jacourw Review, Vol, XVI. p. 206. 
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Leaving, however, thofe who are more materially concerned to expofe 


* the abfurd and wretched attacks made upon them by thefe w/urper: of cris 


tical dignity, (and amongft the men who have juft groun:'s of c mplaint are 
many of the moft refpetable authors which this age has produce!), | thal 
merely trouble you with a few general obfervations on the origin, progrefs, 
and management of the thing yclep’d the Annual Review; and in doing 


‘this, 1 traft I fhall ftland excufed for occafionally alluding to one or two 


trivia! pu’ Jicati ns of my own. 

‘i he very idea of an annual account of all new books, as far as it relates 
to priority of information, is itfelf abfurd and ridicul us, for if the Monthly 
Reviews cannot find t me to begin their notices of books til! they have been 
pa | thed feveral months, how can juftice toward. literary proJuétions be 
expected in a Review pub'i'ed -nnually, and the limits of which are ne- 
ceffaily fo circumf ribed that each article mutt be concluded in the fame 
v lume in which it commences? But the Jeirned Mr. Aikin carries this 
idea ftill farther, and bo'dly ailerts, that “ befides the advantages it (the 
Review) poffeiles for prefent perufal, as an exrly review of books, it is pe 
culiarly adapted by its arrangement, and by rrs noticinG foget/er the 
works of a year (mind the elegant ftyle ufed by the man who prefumes to cri- 
ticife the w itings of others—a noun fubftantive converted nto a verb active, 
8c ) for the ufe of perfons refiding #t a d ftance from the metropolis, for 
¢xportation to foreign parts, and for the library.’’ So that, it feems, the 
greater the difiance from the metropolis at which the fubf r bers refde, the 
earlier they will receive their information. Pray, Sir, is Mr. Aikin an 
Inthman ? 

ihs. however, is a trifling point; but the manner in which the work 
is conducted s certainly one of great importance ; and I beg, Sir, to call 
your . wn ferious attention to its general contents, becavie as all authos 
are known to be more or Jefs irr table, te fir Qures you may receive from 
fuch as have been abufed in this'pitblication, though founded on j iftice, 
cannot be confidered as totaly impartial. You will, Sir, doubtieis, by a 
Might infyection, ,¢ ¢ ive, that the moft important moral, poli ical, reli- 
gious, and mifcellaneous jublica! ons which appeared during the latt year, 
are abufed with fuch a fpirit of inve&ive, and total difregard of decency, 
as could only procee:: from the pens of feribblers formerly retained by the 
Cor ¢/pond ng Sooty. Noregud is had to the object of the au:hors, of 
their former exertions ; and it is not a litth: remarkable, that all the works 
publithed by R. Phillips, with the exception, I believe, of one or two, and 
of which fevera) have, in yevr Review, received contiderable praife, are 
here cenfured in firains of the utmoft virulence. Had af/ the other Re- 
viewers condemned th fe w rks, Mr Arthur Aikin might have been jufti- 
fied in doing the fame, lk ft his /-pe-ior judament | ould be quefti ned. But 
as itis, pe haps |e has‘a% fed the publications of R. Philips f om motives 
of gra ituce; that bookleller having not only employed him as a trapflator, 
but having, for many yea s, had the moft extenfive engagements with his 
father, the Dofior | muft, however, be miftaken, for, on :ecol!e€ion, 
1 never heard hat the term grati/ude was at all underfioo by modern phi- 
lofophers. 

1 thall now, Sir call you: attention to the manner in which books are re- 
viewed in this work, by one inftance in point, whi h, from its erent, you 
might otherwife pafs over <‘* lowers of Literature, vol I.” &c. by the 
Rey. F. Prcvoft and myfelf, which bas received the moft flattering com- 
mendations 
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mendations from the public and various Reviewers. ‘This volume the An. 
nua Review calls, “ Un- of «be many catcb.penny compilations of Naeoy¥ 
ignorance.” 

This, be it obferved, is the whole account of a volume of 500 pages, of 
which nearly 100 are filled with original matter. it is reviewing, with a 
vengeance. But our book, it appears, is caleulated to do good :—*“ it may 
be confidered as an antidote to many of the poif nous effufions of the 
prefs,"* may produce even a better effect than a good novel,t &c. &e. As 
to the accufation ayainft me of being a xcedy writer, | am not alhamed of 
it; the bookfellers know bet:er. I am very far from rich, it is true, but 
by no means needy; befides, the fineft works ever written were produced 
ina garret. But perhaps literary povert is only comparative, and as L 
have never been either a fea-:r-ach.r or the Edisto of a Review, | cannot 
tell which is the moft Sidvantage-us employment, though Mr. Arihur 
Aikin’s experience can doubilefs inform din, 

One of the means employed by the Editor of the Annval Review to ob» 
tain the patronage « f the pubtic is alfo worthy of notice. This is the affer- 
tion, ina profpectus, thet vol. 11. for 180) (the volume in queftion) “ will 
contain a critical analyfis of act THE WoRKS publifhed durimg that year.” 
This is doubtlefs a moft attractive way of puffing; but | will endeavour to 
fhew, tha: inftead of the ‘* broad and comprehenfive bafis” here laid down, 
the Fditor has been guilty of*the bafeft and moft contemptible paruiality 5 
and that the above-menti ned aflertion is unequivocally nothing more nor 
lefs than a dire@ tie. To prove it gene ally. let us refer to the divifion 
entitled “ Dm fiic and Colonial Politics.” It contains only 28 articles; 
while it is known that the political pamphlets and tracts publifhed only be- 
tween May and September, amounted to tri, le that number ; and of fome 
of which, not even mentioned in this vola ¢, upwards of 20,000 copies 
wire diftributed. It was, Sir, as you doubilefs know, by the circulation 
of thofe tracts, that the public {pirit was fo rapidly aroufed from its le- 
thargy, and called into action; but Mr. Aixin, with his friendly predi- 
lei n for the “Hicu sPprairep PATRIOT,” hos not mentioned any of the 
articles to which | a.lude; no; noteven by name General affertion, how- 
ever, is at beft but vague and indecifive: let me then, logically come to 
Proof pofitive and particular. 

In the month of Augutt, 1803, I publithed, at my Own experRce, a pam- 
phiet, entitled the ** G and Conteft delide ately confidered ’, &c. It contained 
90 pages of clofe print, a copper-plate engraving of the words and mufic 
of a war-fong, and was f id for 1s. with a large allowance to thofe who 
Might buy it for diftribution.. My o ject in publifhing it was neither that 
of reputation nor emolument, but purely patriotic. Hence Mr. Arthur 
Aikin has not condefcended to name it in his Annual Review. But there 
Was perhaps a reafon for the omiflion, It was I, Sir, who in the fervour of 
Patriotifm, dared to flate, in terms perhop: rather t o ftrong, what thou- 
fands of my countrymen fecretly with, b.t will not venture to exprels; I, 
Sir, declared in the pamphlet alluded to, that as Buonaparté was to all in- 
tents and purpofes a xeBed, it could be proved from Vattel, and other 
Writers on the laws of nations, that the legitimate fovereign of France might 
be juttified in offering a reward for his head, &c. &c. Nay, more, I ex- 


————— 
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pofed a plot, till then unknown, and for which I had the beft authority, 
relative to an attempt to burn the metropolis, in the event of an invafiog 
by the French. About a week after ihe publication of my pamphlet the 
order appeared in the Gazetie tor the departure of all foreigne:s who could 
not procure fureties for the'r good behaviour ; and one of my bookfellers 
at the weft end of the town aifured me, that.a member of parliament had 
declared in his thop, that he firmly believed the a& alluded to originated 
from the ftatement made in my pamphlet. Thefe are weighty reafons 
why it fhould be omitted in the An ual Review! 

But in the year 1803 T alfo edited fx other volumes, viz. Golberry's 
Travels in Africa, 2 vols. and Pallas’s Tra: els in Ruflia, 4 vols. neither of 
which are mentioned iv the Annual Review; though a catch-penny tran- 
flation of Golberry, publithed in fixpenny numbers, and which they admit 
“ is miferably executed, and that the plates are contemptible,” is reviewed 
in detail. From this it woud appea, that amongft Jacobins there is a 
diflike againtt loyal men, wh ever they may be, and therefore when their 
works cannot be condemned :” Zo'0, they are not notified at all. But to 
come more to the point, it is a fact that one of the pu lithers of “ Puine’s 
Rights of Man,” on being applied to by the proprietor of the volumes laft 
mentioned, to fubicribe to them, as is ufnal in the trade, refufed, on the 
ground “that feveral houfes (i. e. bookfellers) had agreéd to do nothing 
that could promote the interefts of Mr Blagdon, as they deiefied his prin- 
ciples!” Another reafon, how:ver, for Mr. Aikin’s filence refpeGing my 
volumes is, that as a tranflator, he has chofen to confider me as a rival to 
himfelf, and, as | have, been informed, has aiferted that my edition of 
Denon's Travels was copied from that which appecred with bis name! But 

on, Sir, have already given your opinion o' my tranflation «f Denon; the 
Monthly Review has faid that it is equal to any that bas appeared, and the 
Critical Review, after examining the thre: tranflations together, has clearly 
intimated that mine is the bett. No notice, however, has been taken of 
it in either of the volumes of th» Annual Review.. 

With refpe& to the Annual Review, Mr Aikin wi!l perhaps confider 
my remarks on it as illiberal, and refer me to an obfervation in the preface 
to his firft volume, viz. “that if any perfonal inveétive thould be in any 
cafe indulged (indulged in) ; it /axity ef morais thould be evcouraged, to the 
Editor alone will the blame be impatable. But the critical opinions on 
(of) the works reviewed, whether well or ill founded, whether favourable 
or unfavourable, deing out of the ai/cretion of ibe Editer, cannot involve him 
in any refponhbility.” Indeed!—Then what is the duty of an Editor? 
Old Johnion, to whom I am very partial, defnes fuch a character to be, 
“ he that revifes oc frepares any work for publication.” But the modern 
philofophers have a new meaning for every thing; and you, sir, have al- 
ready proved, thuugh not quite in the words of Colman, in his ‘ John 
Bull,” that “ the rifing generation are moft ********' in want of a new 
dictionary !” 1 might enlarge upon this point, by obferving, that to praife 
French principles is a fufficient encouragement of the Jaxity of morals; and 
if Mr. Aikin conceives his duty to be only to »¢ad the proof theets, and not 
to revife the matter, he finks at once into a humble corrector of the prefs 
and the proprietors of the Annual Review, by placing a broom/ick amongt 
the manufcripts, might have a womimal Editor, with a faving, in thefe eco 
nominal times, of fome hundreds per annum! | 


I thall conclude, Sir, with hoping that you will yet think proper to ex 
aminé 
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amine and analyfe this unparallelled fcandalous volume, which, to quote 
its own words, “is only intended to pick the pockets of the public.” With 
refpeét to its duration, there can be no doubt. On this head a philofophi- 
cal axiom fo forcibly ftrikes me, that I cannot omit bringing it in by way 
of comparifon. ‘The motion of a body or thing is proportionate to the force 
with which it is propelled, and the denfity of the medium through which 
it has to pafs. Now, Sir, the :mpetus which has given circulation to the 
Annual Review is the fortune acquired by its proprietors in commerce 
with men of talents; and the re/iffan-e which it has to overcome is that of 
loyalty, patriotif{m—in thort, of common /erfe. 1am, Sir, a conttant reade 
er and admirer of your excellent Publication, 
Francis BLAGDON. 

Royal Cockpit, St. James's Park, June A, 1804. 


P.S. I have juft recolleéted that in the outfet I had promifed to touch 
on the orzgiz and progress of the Annual Review; but having -lready, as I 
fear, taken up more {pace than you may think my fubject deferves, 1 thall 
merely ftate that I am in pofleffion of materials for a hiftory of that work, 
and a pretty hiftory they indeed would make. ‘The pen of the Abbe Bare 
reul might do it juftice. However, Sir, if you have read the book, I will 
afk you two fimp/e queftions. Do you perceive nothing like a ftriking 
fimiliarity between the writings in the Anvxal and thofe in the Edinburgd 
Review ? And do you think it ¢pofibl/e that a.jundtion of partics may have 
taken place in order to give additional /pirit to their exertions, and make a 
proper /fand againgt their numerous opponents? 


THe Annuat Review. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

N your article of Reviewers Reviewed, “ you have done the ftate much 

fervice;” and by unmatfking their defigns, and putting us upon our guard 
againft their pernicious attempts, fo artfully and fo generally difleminated, 
you have prevented, or at leatt diminifhed in a great degree, the ill cone 
fequences which would otherwife have enfued. 

Another publication has appeared, whofe tendency, political and reli- 
gious, appears at leaft problematical ; and the public rely upon your paying 
due attention to the articles inferted, that the good refulting from your 
firitures upon other reviews may not be fruftrated, by your overlooking 
the Annual Review, of which two volumes have been publifhed, one for 
1802 and the fecond for 1803. ‘There is a petulance and an illiberality in 
their cenfures, even when cenfures are merited, that are not candid, and 
furely not neceflary ; ahd fome infinuations occut, which ought to be fe- 
verely reprehended. Vide page 77, the conclufion of Hunter's Travels in 
Hungary : many fimilar are to be found, and unlefs inftantly attended to, 
will difleminate, fecretly and unfufpected, opinions which cannot be too 
earnefily checked. I remain, Your's, 

June 5, 1804. A Constant Reaper, 


N. B. Our Correfpondent is informed, that a review of the firfi of thefe 
volumes has been finifhed fome time, and only omilted hitherto from the 
preffure of more important and more temporary matter, It is, however, 
Motended for infertion in our next Number,—Epitor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





Present Stare oF THE Press, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr, 
"TS public look to you for vigilance and for important information om 

the national affairs. Our danger is molt imminent from the wretched 
infufficiency of the prefent-adminitiration, and it is furely high time for 
you to recommend a more efficient change, with all your wonted puinitic 
force_and energy. Some things too ought to be made public, as a prelude 
to due enquiry. The famous Stone Expedition, you mult have heard, ore 
ginated in the fertile Jacobin brains of the notorious Mr. Richard Phillips! 
A pretty advifer of our prime minifter and the admiralty moft truly!! But 
the ladder of advancement of this outcaft of jacobini{m is ftill more curious, 
if that may be, and fhews at once the meaunefs and fycophancy of that 
profligate fet, who would ruin ariftocracy or populace indifferently as 
their intereft directed. The following particulars came to me from the 
best authority: That wretched publication, The Public Charaéters, was 
P—s engine, and he fixed on a man of fome intereft, and not unlike him- 
felf at bottom in principle, on whom he might work by fullome adulation, 
This man was Arthur Young; and behold philolopher Godwin, (of late 
the hackney-tool of P—) was employed to write Y—s life. (See the vol. 
for 1801-2;) but unacquainted with agriculture, &c. he was affified bya 
certain renegado, or jacobin parfon, whofe life and habits I purpole 
fhortly to pretent, not only to you, but to his diocefan. Young catched 
greedily at the bait, and as a proof of it, very foon took all his publi 
cations out of the hands of his old friend and publither Richardion, to 
put them into the hands of Phillips, who has laughed heartily at the suc 
cefs of his mane@uvre. Phillips, as has been faid, probably, through the 
interest of A. Young with Lord [1—y, at length crept up to the notice of the 
minifter, who it is confidently faid, “has Aurchased the late fupport of the 
Monthly Magazine at a very extravagant rale, and P. is looked on as 4 
man whole fortune at Court is certain. Nay, being a buly and impoting 
charaéter, with weak people, it is {uppofed not improbable, if the niniftty 
hold their ground, that he may ftart up in fome place of trult. Apropos, 
one of this man’s wile {chemes fome years ago, was to have district com 
@uctors as high as St. Paul’s crofs, in fuch number as to difperfe the thunder 
and lightning over a whole diftri@! !! 

No minifter ever bought up the Press to the extent Addington has done; 
the natural refource of a weak mind. To fay nothing of the continent and 
Ireland, the purchafe of jacobin prints here, has colt an enormous {um 
The purchale of the Morning Pott, and silencing the Courier, coft a hutle 
fortune; but who would have thought of the New Annual Regitier and 
the Critical Review! they have had handfome douceurs and liberal pro 
mifes; in fact, any jacobin application has been invariably fuccelsful. 
Chapter Coffte House, April 21. Crericus Lonp. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

WE underftand Dr. Bitlet has lately turned his attention to the abfurdities 
follies, and milchiefs of methodi{m, with the view of making them the fubs 
je of a novel. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 3 
WE are again compelled, by the preiiure of temporary matter, to omit 
a variety of Miicellancous Communications, 
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Preface to Vol. XVII.—P. 5, 1.7, from bottom infert after the word 
@rrors.— Ibid, laft line, for women, read woman.—P. 9, 1. 17, from bot- 
tem, for allies retired, read allies had been dishanded, retired. —P. 18, 1.4, for 
apparently, read originally —P. 19, 1. 5, for the, read they.—Ibid, |. 8, for re 


sumed, ead res:gned.—Ibid, |. 10, for man, read men.—P. 22, |. 22, for ex iy 
alted, read exacted.—P. 23, 1. 10, for panders, read pandars.—Ibi 1. Sy 


from bottom, for meritricious, read meretricious —Ibid, jaft line, for We kaw 


little of, read we have little’ doubt f—P. 24, 1.2, for ftubjects, read fubje&e — 


—P. 25, L. 16, from bottom, for afeendency, read afcendancy, for every 
Fead ever, 











